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ABSTRACT 


Authorities  on  the  teaching  of  literature  emphasize  that  suc¬ 
cessful  literature  teaching  is  dependent  upon  the  teacher  having 
clearly  defined  objectives.  This  study  was  therefore  undertaken 
with  the  purpose  of  examining  and  comparing  the  objectives  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  literature  instruction  as  recommended  by  authorities  in 
this  field,  with  the  objectives  and  procedures  used  by  literature 
teachers  in  seventy  junior  high  school  classrooms  in  Alberta* 

Information  on  acceptable  objectives  and  effective  procedures 
was  obtained  by  consulting  a  great  many  articles  and  books  written 
by  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  field  of  English  instruction.  Infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  objectives  and  procedures  used  by  junior  high 
school  teachers  was  obtained  from  observation  of  seventy  lessons 
taught  by  as  many  teachers  in  the  city  of  Edmonton  and  the  County 
of  Lacombe,  and  from  a  questionnaire  completed  by  the  teachers 
involved  in  the  study. 

The  chief  findings  of  the  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  authorities  agree  that  pupils  should  enjoy  the  study  of 
literature.  This  enjoyment  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  three  acceptable  objectives  of  literature  instruction 

a.  The  development  of  reading  competence. 

b.  The  development  of  ’’self-understanding  and  a  balanced 

perspective  on  life.” 

c.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  qualities 

which  contribute  to  good  literature,  and  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  expression  of  the  artist’s  ideas. 

2.  There  was  a  lack  of  clarity  in  the  conception  many  teachers 
had  regarding  the  major  objectives  of  the  junior  high  school 
literature  program. 
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3.  The  objective  which  the  majority  of  teachers  most  fre¬ 
quently  sought  to  attain  was  that  of  developing  their  pupils’ 
ability  to  read  so  as  to  comprehend  the  main  ideas  presented  in 
a  literature  selection. 

4.  The  following  objectives  received  limited  attention  from 
the  teachers  involved  in  the  study: 

a.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  self  and  of  life. 

b.  The  development  of  an  ability  to  read  critically,  to 

to  see  implications,  to  assess  literary  quality,  and 
to  discuss  literature  thoroughly. 

5.  There  was  a  noticeable  inclination  to  emphasize  facts 
about  the  mechanics,  structure,  and  imagery  of  literature  rather 
than  to  examine  their  use  as  an  important  part  of  the  artist’s 
expression  of  his  ideas,  meaning,  and  intention. 

The  findings  of  this  study  led  the  investigator  to  recommend 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  a  restatement  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  literature  program,  that  steps  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  Grade  IX  departmental  examinations  contain  questions  which 
test  student  perception  of  the  relationship  between  the  content  and 
form  of  a  selection  rather  than  pupil  ability  to  memorize  and  clas¬ 
sify  its  mechanical  parts,  and  that  teachers  of  literature  be  given 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  developing  suitable  procedures  for 
the  teaching  of  critical  reading. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOURCES 
SECTION  A:  THE  PROBLEM  TO  BE  INVESTIGATED 

During  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  increasing 
pressure  upon  public  education  to  emphasize  scientific, 
mathematical,  and  technological  study  in  the  curriculum.  So 
long  as  our  fundamental  human  freedoms  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  democratic  nations  to  remain  equal  to  potential  adver¬ 
saries  in  scientific  and  technological  development,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  study  is  obvious.  However,  the  rapid  advances 
we  are  making  in  these  fields  increase  the  urgency  for  us  to 
develop  at  the  same  time  our  ability  to  read  and  to  think 
critically  and  to  understand  ourselves  as  human  beings,  both 
as  to  our  identity  as  individuals  and  as  to  the  ties  which 
bind  us  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  the 
danger  is  always  present  that  our  ability  to  understand  our 
neighbours  and  to  use  intelligently  the  power  which  our  science 
and  technology  creates  may  be  lost  in  our  concern  with  the 
means  of  creating  that  power B 

We  must  assume  that  the  development  of  these  abilities 
and  understandings  is  as  much  the  responsibility  of  our  schools 
as  are  the  sciences  and  technologies,  and  many  educators  believe 
that  literature  has  an  important  contribution  to  make  in 
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fostering  them.  These  people  suggest  that  literature  can 
undoubtedly  enrich  the  lives  of  students  and  assist  them  to 
grow  intellectually,  spiritually,  and  morally.  Authorities 
on  the  teaching  of  literature  emphasize,  however,  that  if 
literature  is  to  make  its  greatest  contribution  to  student 
development,  those  who  teach  it  must  have  clearly  defined 
objectives  and  must  use  in  their  classes  procedures  designed 
to  achieve  these  objectives. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta  has  pointed 
out  that  these  objectives  have  not  been  clearly  defined  for 
Alberta  teachers,**'  and  the  problem  to  be  investigated  in  this 
study  is  that  of  determining: 

1.  The  objectives  which  teachers  in  the  junior  high 
school  are  attempting  to  achieve  in  the  literature  program. 

2.  The  methods  being  used  in  a  number  of  junior  high 
schools  to  achieve  these  objectives  in  their  literature 
classes . 

The  procedures  to  be  used  in  gathering  information 
relative  to  this  problem  are  discussed  on  pages  24-32  of this 
thesis . 

Actually,  the  basis  of  the  problem  to  be  investigated 
is  historical.  The  question  of  the  basic  aims  of  instruction 

^Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta. 
Province  of  Alberta,  1959,  p.  147. 
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in  literature  has  been  clouded  by  the  acceptance,  by  teachers, 
and  laymen  alike,  of  a  wide  variety  of  traditional  objectives 
which  have  developed  more  from  historical  circumstance  than 
from  logical  consideration;  and  in  order  to  clarify  the  exis¬ 
ting  problem  of  objectives  and  methods  it  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  the  development  of  English  as  a  subject  of 
recognized  value  in  the  school  systems  of  England  and  America. 

SECTION  B:  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  Humanist  Tradition  And  Its  Perversion 

o 

The  Teaching  of  English  in  England  points  out  that 
English  as  a  school  subject  did  not  exist  in  England  until 
the  eighteenth  century.  Yet  the  years  between  1500  and  1700 
are  important,  for  they  saw  the  introduction,  during  the 
excitement  of  the  renaissance,  of  the  Humanist  ideal  of  a 
liberal  education  for  all  who  were  fitted  to  receive  it.  This 
ideal  aimed  at  producing  the  good  citizen  with  a  sound  judgment 
in  practical  affairs,  and  it  sought  to  achieve  this  by  teaching 
the  student  to  pursue  those  areas  of  knowledge  through  which 
life  itself  could  be  explored.  It  implied  the  freeing  of  the 
reason  and  the  development  of  the  full  powers  of  the  individual. 
The  Humanists  saw  in  classical  literature  the  means  by  which 

2 

Board  of  Education,  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England . 
London:  His  Majesty!s  Stationery  Office,  192l7^"p* 3W« 
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this  ideal  could  best  be  realized,  for  that  literature  con¬ 
tained  all  the  best  thoughts,  expressed  in  the  best  way,  of 
the  greatest  minds  the  world  had  produced.  The  Renaissance 
scholar  "clearly  perceive (d),  what  was  all  too  soon  lost  sight 

of,  that  the  essence  of  a  liberal  education  is  the  study  of  a 

3 

great  literature." 

Unfortunately,  the  inclusion  of  English  literature  in 
the  Humanist  scheme  was  unthinkable.  The  language  of  the 
schools  and  of  scholars  was  Latin  and  Greek;  the  vulgar  tongue 
was  considered  barbarous;  and  no  substantial  body  of  English 
literature  worthy  of  the  Humanist  ideal  existed.  The  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  Humanist  goal  was  therefore  a  complicated  process 
which  involved  the  learning  of  Latin  or  Greek  before  the  true 
study  of  classical  literature  could  commence.  Had  the  Humanist 
principle  not  been  perverted  in  the  schools  of  the  day,  it  is 
possible  that  some  extension  of  it,  through  the  inclusion  of 
English,  might  have  occurred  as  the  rich  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  developed  in  England  under 
the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  But  with  the  waning  of  the 
early  Renaissance  enthusiasm,  the  teachers  proved  unequal  to 
the  task  and  the  emphasis  in  the  schools  on  correct  and  exact 
expression  as  a  vital  part  of  the  truth  of  literature  degen¬ 
erated  into  a  study  of  grammar  and  mere  verbalism: 


3lbid. ,  p.  30. 
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Style  was  too  exclusively  cultivated  and  in  the 
Ciceronian  imitation  which  became  fashionable 
the  connection  between  style  and  thought  was  lost 
sight  of.  For  the  ordinary  pupil,  any  study  of 
the  content  of  the  Classics  or  of  their  bearing 
on  life  practically  disappeared . 4 

The  Renaissance  vision  of  the  classics  as  a  source  of 
a  living  culture  gave  way  to  a  study  of  mechanics;  the  means 
became  the  end;  and  so  it  was  that  when  English  finally  became 
a  school  subject,  the  aims  and  means  of  this  barren  teaching 
of  Latin,  rather  than  those  of  Humanism,  were  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  English.  Literature  was  studied,  if  at  all,  not 
for  the  truth  of  life  which  it  revealed,  but  as  the  source  of 
figures  of  speech,  of  sentences  to  be  parsed,  and  of  para¬ 
graphs  to  be  analyzed. 

Although  voices  were  to  be  heard  throughout  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  urging  the  teaching  of  English 
in  the  schools,  three  factors  militated  against  its  general 
acceptance  as  a  school  subject.  First  was  the  tremendous 
prestige  associated  with  a  classical  education,  even  though 
the  original  aims  of  Humanism  had  disappeared.  Secondly,  the 
teaching  of  English,  and  even  teaching  in  English,  were  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law.  Thirdly,  the  doctrine  that  the  young  mind 
required  disciplinary  training,  together  with  the  belief  that 
Latin  grammar  was  an  excellent  source  of  such  training,  became 


^Ibid . ,  p.  32. 
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the  basis  of  the  dominant  educational  theory  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 


Instruction  in  English  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 


By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore,  the 

accepted  theories  and  practices  in  education  were  firmly 

rooted  in  the  study  of  the  classical  languages,  in  America 

as  well  as  in  England.  For  in  early  America,  too,  the  form 

of  the  Renaissance  curriculum  was  maintained,  though  the 

spirit  of  it  was  as  dormant  as  it  was  in  England: 

The  American  colonists,  no  matter  from  what  country 
they  came,  knew  what  a  secondary  education  was.  It 
was  an  education  in  the  classical  languages  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  Since  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  a 
person  who  would  be  called  truly  educated  must  have 
studied  the  ancient  languages  as  a  basis  for  higher 
study  in  the  universities  and  as  a  basis  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  church  and  state.  .  .  .  Thus  in  seventeenth 
century  America  the  original  type  of  secondary 
education  was  a  Latin  schooling  modelled  after  the 
classical  schools  of  Europe. 5 

In  both  countries,  however,  public  demand  for  the  teaching 
of  English  had  been  growing,  and  this  demand  was  first 
answered  in  the  academies  which  sprang  up  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  England  these  institutions  were  originally  founded 
for  the  education  of  children  of  dissenters,  barred  by  the  Act 


5r.  Freeman  Butts  and  Lawrence  A.  Crerain,  The  History 
of  Education  in  American  Culture .  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1953,  p.  121. 
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of  Uniformity  of  1662  from  attending  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
upon  completion  of  their  secondary  education.  Not  having  to 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  a  classical  education 
demanded  by  the  universities,  the  academies  soon  broke  with 
tradition  and  began  lecturing  in  English,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  introduced  English  as  a  subject  of  the  curriculum. 

Thus,  by  1800  there  were  two  approaches  to  secondary  education 
in  England — the  grammar  schools  with  their  traditional  clas¬ 
sical  studies,  and  the  academies  with  their  curriculum  of  the 
’English’  subjects  of  English,  geography,  history,  and  physical 
science.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  controversy 
over  the  full  recognition  of  English  as  a  subject  continued, 
while  all  but  the  more  heavily  endowed  of  the  grammar  schools 
introduced  some  form  of  English  instruction.  The  program 
generally  consisted  of  instruction  in  English  ’grammar’  which 
had  been  developed  from  Latin  grammar  ”by  men  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  history  of  the  English  Language  and  understood  nothing 

/L 

of  its  unique  structure,”0  and  in  ’composition',  an  outgrowth 
of  Latin  rhetoric.  The  methods  employed  were  those  used  in 
the  teaching  of  Latin.  Wherever  the  study  of  English  was  en¬ 
larged  from  grammar  and  composition  to  include  literature,  the 
methods  used  were  generally  those  of  the  Latin  teacher,  for 

^Ian  A.  Gordon,  The  Teaching  of  English.  (Publication 
of  the  New  Zealand  Council  of  Educational  Research)  Wellington: 
Whitcombe  and  Tombs  Limited,  1947,  p.  19. 
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John  Locke’s  doctrine  of  education  as  a  discipline  of  the 

mind  had  become  the  theory  upon  which  all  teaching  was  based: 

An  indication  that  the  enjoyment  of  literature  was 
not  the  primary  purpose  of  English  can  be  found  in 
the  syllabus  suggested  by  the  Newcastle  Commission 
of  lB6l  for  the  training  of  teachers;  ’’English 
Literature  from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  certain  specified  books  ...  it  is 
recommended  that  the  books  specified  should  be  read 
through  with  the  students  in  short  portions,  as 
exercises  in  language ,  in  illustration  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  used  in  the  training  school,  just  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics  are  read  in  superior  public  schools." 

However,  through  the  influence  of  educators  of  the  stature  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Thring  of  Uppingham,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
utilitarian  insistance  upon  the  folly  of  studying  the  classics 
and  neglecting  one’s  own  literature,  by  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  there  was  almost  complete  acceptance  of  English 
as  a  school  subject.  But  total  confusion  reigned  regarding 
the  aims  of  English  teaching  until  the  central  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  established  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  produced  its 
remarkable  report,  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England.  Here, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  the  aims  and  content  of  ’English 
at  the  different  educational  levels  were  exhaustively  considered 
and  an  attempt  made  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  teaching 
of  English. 

Educational  developments  in  America  following  the 


7Ibid. ,  p.  13. 
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revolution  paralleled  closely  those  which  took  place  in  England. 

Religion  had  played  a  large  part  in  the  creation  of  the  early 

schools,  many  of  which  existed  primarily  to  prepare  young 

ministers  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  Bible.  Scriptural  texts 

and  moral  tales  for  the  young  made  up  whatever  literature  was 

studied,  the  general  view  of  literature  as  a  source  of  moral 

values  continued  to  have  an  influence  on  school  programs. 

Meanwhile,  the  change  from  a  strictly  classical  to  a  more 

practical  type  of  school  gradually  took  place: 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  type 
of  secondary  education  began  to  appear  in  America 
to  challenge  the  Latin  grammar  schools  for  leader¬ 
ship.  This  took  the  form  of  an  ’English1  education 
composed  of  a  much  broader  type  of  curriculum 
devoted  to  mathematics,  science,  and  the  modern  g 

languages.  Its  aim  was  more  practical  and  commercial. 

These  subjects  found  their  outlet  in  two  new  types  of  schools — 

private  ’English’  schools,  and  academies.  Whereas  the  Latin 

grammar  schools  required  the  learning  of  Latin  books  by  heart, 

the  parsing  of  Latin  sentences,  the  study  of  Latin  grammar, 

and  the  practice  of  composition  and  verse  making  in  Latin,  the 

’English’  schools  commenced  the  study  of  English  grammar;  but 

it  is  significant  that  they  had  to  justify  such  a  step  on  the 

grounds  that  it  would  be  useful  for  the  later  study  of  the 

learned  languages.  The  academies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  both 

Latin  and  English  departments,  and  these  institutions  gradually 

d 

°A.  Freeman  Butts  and  Lawrence  A.  Cremin,  op.  cit . , 


p.  122. 
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supplanted  the  other  two  types  of  schools.  But  in  America 
as  in  England,  the  growth  of  faculty  psychology  (which  ex¬ 
plained  learning  as  an  interaction  of  "faculties”  or  powers 
of  the  mind)  and  the  prestige  of  a  classical  education  pro¬ 
vided  the  basic  justification  for  mental  discipline  as  the 

objective  of  education  and  for  giving  fii^st  place  to  the 

q 

study  of  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  The 

classics  were  considered  a  unique  instrument  for  mental 

discipline  and  the  academies  themselves  became  more  concerned 

with  the  classical  training  than  with  practical  ’English’ 

education,  so  that  by  the  time  they  were  supplanted  by  public 

schools  in  the  nineteenth  century  they  had  become  nothing 

more  than  college  ’prep’  schools.  Faculty  psychology  with 

its  emphasis  on  mental  discipline  so  completely  dominated 

educational  theory  that,  according  to  Dora  V.  Smith: 

Later  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Committee  of 
Ten  pledged  itself  to  make  English  as  good  mental 
discipline  as  any  other  subject  and  as  serious 
and  informing  as  Latin  if  only  it  were  appropri¬ 
ately  recognized  in  the  high  school  program. 

Harvard  had  already  tested  the  results  of  such 
teaching,  examining  the  students  for  entrance  in 
Julius  Caesar  and  Comus . 

How  it  should  be  done  was  demonstrated  by  Principal 
Mead  of  Troy,  New  York.  Of  Comus  he  said,  ’Para¬ 
phrase  it  back  into  prose.  If  it  is  good  poetry 
it  will  make  fairly  good  prose.  .  .  .  Study  synonyms 


9Ibid. ,  p.  183. 
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for  the  words  used  in  the  poem  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  for  vocabulary  study.  .  .  .  Nothing 
can  replace  a  patient  study  of  literature  line 
by  line,  word  by  word.’ 10 

Such  concessions  to  the  teaching  of  literature  were  granted 
by  the  classicists  only  because  they  saw  in  it  an  ally  in 
holding  the  fort  of  culture  against  the  onslaught  of  the 
sciences,  technology,  and  other  utilitarian  subjects.  Know¬ 
ledge  was  valuable  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  mental  and  moral  faculties. 

The  Twentieth  Century — A  Re-examination  of  Objectives 

Although  a  growing  number  of  voices,  both  in  England 
and  America,  began  to  claim  that  English  should  be  useful  in 
promoting  character  development  and  citizenship  and  democracy  , 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  were  a  time, 
according  to  Robert  C.  Pooley,"^  when  teachers  were  perfectly 
aware  of  why  they  taught  literature.  Educators  had  succeeded 
by  1900  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  English  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  school  subject  by  declaring  that  its  study  would  produce 
all  the  virtues  of  the  perusal  of  classical  languages.  Ever}/- 
teacher  knew  that  each  work  of  literature  studied  must  contain 
a  moral  to  be  learned,  that  it  must  discipline  the  mind,  that 

-^Dora  V.  Smith,  7,The  English  Language  Arts:  A  Link 
Between  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow.71  The  English.  Journal , 

Vol.  XLII  (February,  1943),  p.  72. 

■^-Robert  C.  Pooley,  7,Varied  Patterns  of  Approach  in 
the  Teaching  of  Literature.77  The  English  Journal,  (May,  1939), 
pp.  342-353. 
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it  must  be  a  means  of  learning  literary  style,  and  that  it 

must  furnish  the  trappings  of  culture  by  acquainting  the 

student  with  a  great  author.  In  Alberta,  for  example,  the 

grade  eleven  literature  course  in  1907  consisted  of  a  few 

’great  works’  which  were  to  be  treated  for  ”A  thorough  study 

of  the  subject-matter,  structure,  and  language  of  each  pre- 

12 

scribed  selection.  Memorization  of  choice  passages.” 

This  period,  however,  was  short  lived.  The  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  saw  revolutionary  changes  in  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  and  psychology.  The  new  theories  of 
education  provided  additional  aims  for  the  teaching  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Many  of  them  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  Humanist 
doctrine  and  emphasized  that  literature  must  be  handled  always 
as  a  direct  and  lasting  communication  of  experience  and  that 
it  must  never  be  treated  as  a  field  of  mental  exercise  remote 
from  life.  What  was  advocated  actually  varied  little  in  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  following  statements  of  Humanist  thought 
quoted  in  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England : 

Roger  Ascham,  whose  Scholemaster  was  published 
after  his  death  in  156$,  writes:  ”We  find 
always  ,  ”  he  says  ,  ’’wisdom  and  eloquence ,  good 
matter  and  good  utterance,  never,  or  seldom, 
asunder.”  ”Ye  know  not  what  hurt  ye  do  to 
learning  that  care  not  for  words,  but  for  matter, 
and  so  make  a  divorce  between  the  tongue  and  the 
heart.”  But  his  references  to  the  Classics 


12 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  1907,  p.  98. 
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constantly  show  the  great  store  he  sets  by  their 
actual  substance.  T,For  such  as  have  not  wit  of 
themselves ,  but  must  learn  of  others  to  judge 
right  of  menTs  doings,  let  them  read  that  wise 
poet  Horace,  in  his  Arte  Poetica.”  ’’The  life  of 
the  wisest  traveller  that  ever  travelled  thither 
(in  Italy),  set  out  by  the  wisest  writer  that 
ever  spoke  with  tongue,  God’s  doctrine  only  ex¬ 
cepted;  and  that  is  Ulysses  in  Homer.”  ’’Plato 
also,  that  divine  philosopher,  hath  many  Godly 
medicines  against  the  poison  of  vain  pleasure.” 

No  remoteness  of  life  can  be  charged  against  his 
attitude  to  Literature.  ’’Learning,”  he  says, 

’’teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience  in 
twenty;  and  learning  teacheth  safely  when  exper¬ 
ience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise.”^3 

At  the  same  time,  influential  voices  could  be  heard 

crying  out  for  what  they  considered  to  be  the  virtues  of  the 

classical  education  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

They  proclaimed  that  works  of  literature  should  be  analyzed 

and  dissected  passage  by  passage,  line  by  line,  and  word  by 

word,  both  as  a  means  of  learning  literary  style  and  as  a 

means  of  disciplining  the  mind.  They  emphasized  that  great 

literature  of  the  past  is  one  of  the  bases  of  ’culture’  and 

that  literature  courses  should  consist  of  a  study  of  the 

greatest  authors  without  an  attempt  to  relate  literature  to 

life.  They  asserted  that  each  literature  lesson,  to  be  of 

value,  must  contain  a  moral  or  lesson  to  be  learned. 

The  resulting  confusion  has  been  further  compounded 

during  the  past  two  or  three  decades  through  the  efforts  of 


•^Board  of  Education,  op>.  cit .  ,  pp.  30-31* 
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educators  to  spell  out  in  detail  the  socialising  virtues  of 
literature — to  construct  a  list  of  practical  values  the 
teacher  should  try  to  impart  through  the  study  of  literature 
selections.  This  development  has  been  the  result  of  attempts 
at  curriculum  revision  to  meet  changing  economic  and  social 
conditions  and  the  challenges  of  political  doctrines  which 
pose  a  threat  to  the  freedoms  of  democracy.  Demands  for  an 
increased  emphasis  on  education  for  citizenship  have  led  to 
the  introduction  in  many  American  and  Canadian  schools  of 
curricula  with  a  strong  social  orientation.  English  has  often 
been  subordinated  to,  and  has  become  in  many  instances  a  tool 
of,  the  social  studies.  The  present  social  studies-language 
block  of  the  Alberta  junior  high  school  curriculum  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  this  trend,  as  is  the  social  emphasis  of  the  units 
in  the  literature  program  at  this  level. 

SECTION  C:  THE  MODERN  TEACHER  OF  LITERATURE 

AND  HIS  OBJECTIVES 

Today’s  teacher  of  literature,  confronted  with  such  a 
large  number  of  goals,  many  of  them  conflicting,  concerning 
the  place  and  function  of  literature  in  the  schools ,  faces  an 
impossible  task  unless  he  clarifies  his  objectives. 

Throughout  1958  the  American  Studies  Association,  the 
College  English  Association,  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  sponsored  a 
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series  of  conferences  aimed  at  defining  and  clarifying  the 

basic  issues  in  the  teaching  of  English.  As  a  result  of 

these  conferences,  there  was  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 

"The  Basic  Issues  in  the  Teaching  of  English,"  in  which 

appears  the  following  statement: 

When  we  proceed  to  look  at  the  present  state  of 
English  in  the  United  States ,  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  graduate  school  we  find  that 
the  many  years  of  exposure  to  the  subject  and 
the  good  and  simple  reasons  for  studying  it  sel¬ 
dom  combine  to  form  a  satisfying  picture.  Some 
hostile  critics  have  said  that  if  as  much  student 
time  were  spent  on  any  other  subject  with  so 
little  in  the  way  of  results ,  it  would  be  a 
national  scandal.  1^- 

With  our  educational  system  springing  from  the  same 
roots  as  those  which  nourish  American  education,  there  is  no 
less  cause  for  concern  over  the  state  of  English  instruction 
in  Canada.  Therefore,  the  questions  which  "The  Basic  Issues 
in  the  Teaching  of  English"  poses  are  pertinent  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  in  the  schools  of  Alberta: 

Are  we  teaching  English  in  such  a  way  that  it 
truly  has  a  civilizing  value,  or  have  we 
watered  down  the  subject  so  much,  in  an  attempt 
to  fit  it  to  the  supposed  needs  of  the  many 
whom  we  teach,  that  we  have  deprived  them  of 
the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  and 
to  experience  the  best  thought  and  expression 
of  their  own  time  and  the  cultural  heritage 
which  is  rightfully  theirs? 


■L"|,The  Basic  Issues  in  the  Teaching  of  English,  from 
a  series  of  Conferences  held  in  195$.  Issues ,  Problems , 
and  Approaches  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart,  and  Winston,  Inc.,  I95T,  p.  5. 
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A  still  graver  question  is  whether  we  have 
succeeded  in  inculcating  in  our  students  a 
permanent  love  of  good  literature  and  a 
pride  in  the  ability  to  use  their  language 
with  clarity  and  grace.  All  teaching  is, 
of  course,  an  act  of  faith,  but  it  some¬ 
times  requires  very  strong  faith  indeed  to 
believe  that  we  are  achieving  our  goal  in 
this  respect. ^5 

Goals,  of  course,  cannot  be  achieved  unless  and  until 
the  teacher  is  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  his  or  her  goals 
are ;  and  the  methods  which  the  teacher  uses  will  depend  upon 
the  clarity  of  his  or  her  understanding  of  the  objectives. 

The  large  number  of  objectives  which  have  been  advocated  for 
the  teaching  of  literature,  a  goodly  number  of  which  have 
been  listed  in  the  Alberta  Junior  High  School  Curriculum 
Guide  for  Literature is  an  indication  of  the  amount  of 
confusion  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  educators  in  this 
province  concerning  the  goals  of  literature  instruction 
and  the  best  methods  of  achieving  them. 

This,  then,  is  the  source  of  many  pressing  problems 
facing  all  those  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  English. 

Which  of  the  objectives  advocated  for  the  teaching  of  litera¬ 
ture  can  be  considered  valid?  What  are  the  best  methods  to 


1 5 Ibid..  ,  pp.  5-6. 

-^Junior  High  School  Guide  for  Literature.  Province 
of  Alberta,  1951. 
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employ  in  seeking  to  achieve  the  most  acceptable  objectives? 
To  what  degree  do  teachers  in  Alberta  employ  methods  of 
instruction  in  literature  in  accordance  with  the  best  avail¬ 
able  information  concerning  the  teaching  of  literature? 

These  are  the  questions  for  which  this  study  seeks  answers. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  NATURE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

SECTION  A:  FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  CENTRAL  PROBLEM 


There  is  little  need  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  fact 
that  literature  is  a  source  of  vital  knowledge  for  our  students. 
One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  school  must  be  to  teach 
pupils  about  the  way  the  world  is,  about  themselves,  about  the 
nature  of  human  nature,  and  about  the  nature  of  society.''* 

Many  of  the  world’s  great  minds  have  stressed  that  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  subject  matter  of  literature.  Whether  or  not 
we  agree  absolutely  with  Aristotle’s  analysis  of  literature 
as  the  imitation  of  ’’men  in  action”  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal 
the  universal  truth  in  the  particular, ~  or  Horace’s  contention 
that  wisdom  is  the  fountain  source  of  good  writing,-'  or  Shel¬ 
ley’s  claim  that  literature  is  ’’the  record  of  the  best  and 
happiest  moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds, ^  or  Tolstoy’s 


•'•John  R.  Seeley,  ’’The  Facts  of  Life:  A  Plea  for  Their 
Place  in  School,”  The  A.T.A.  Magazine ,  December,  1962,  pp.  18-23. 

2 

Aristotle,  ’’Poetics.”  The  Great  Critics  (edited  by 
J.  H.  Smith  and  E.  W.  Parks).  New  York:'  WT  W.  "Norton  and 
Company,  1951,  pp.  28-61. 

3 

Horace,  ’’Epistle  to  the  Pisos.”  The  Great  Critics 
(edited  by  J.  H.  Smith  and  E.  W.  Parks).  New  York:  W.  W. 

Norton  and  Company,  1951,  pp.  114-128. 

^•Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  ”A  Defence  of  Poetry.”  The 
Great  Critics  (edited  by  J.  H.  Smith  and  E.  W.  Parks).  New 
York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1951,  p.  579. 
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conception  of  literature  as  the  means  of  transmitting  the 
consciousness  that  the  material  and  spiritual  well-being  of 
mankind  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
among  men,^  we  still  cannot  ignore  the  implications  which 
their  views  hold  concerning  the  values  to  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  literature.  But  if  the  teacher  of  literature  is  to 
instruct  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  his  pupil  to  get  the 
greatest  benefit  from  their  literature  courses,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  he  translate  such  implications  into  clear,  manage¬ 
able  objectives. 

_  # 

In  their  recent  work,  Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire  have 
taken  care  to  point  out  that  the  English  teacher  must  have 
clarified  his  point  of  view  not  only  concerning  the  nature 
of  his  task,  but  also  on  how  to  relate  human  nature  to  his 
task,  if  his  teaching  is  to  be  successful.0  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  teacher's  point  of  view  is  affected  by  a 
number  of  forces  and  limitations  which  tend  to  prevent  the 
necessary  clarification* 

^Tolstoy,  "What  is  Art.Tt  The  Great  Critics  (edited  by 
J.  H.  Smith  and  S.  W.  Parks).  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and 
Company,  1951,  pp.  675-690. 

^Walter  Loban,  Margaret  Ryan,  and  James  Squire, 
Teaching  Language  and  Literature.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  World,  inc. ,  1961 ,  pp.  4-5. 
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The  Subjective  Nature  of  Literature 

The  first  of  these  limitations  has  been  carefully 
pointed  out  by  Robert  Pooley  in  his  summary  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  research  to  the  teaching  of  literature and  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  Pooley 
emphasizes  that  the  objectives  of  literature  teaching  are 
highly  subjective,  are  not  commonly  agreed  upon,  and  are 
arrived  at  under  circumstances  impossible  to  measure.  He 
stresses  that  the  objectives  do  not  lend  themselves  to  inves¬ 
tigations  involving  experimental  situations  and  quantitative 
results,  but  rather  reflect  observations  and  opinions.  In 
an  age  and  a  society  which  has  come  to  place  much  of  its  faith 
in  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  statistical 
analysis,  the  values  to  be  derived  from  careful  observation 
and  the  expression  of  expert  opinion  are  all  too  frequently 
minimized. 

The  Limitations  of  Teachers 

The  second  factor  affecting  the  teacher1 s  point  of 
view  is  the  limitation  of  his  or  her  own  background  in  liter¬ 
ature.  In  their  survey  of  the  basic  issues  in  the  teaching 

^Robert  C.  Pooley,  "Literature. M  The  Encyclopedia 
of  Educational  Research,  3rd  edition  (edited  by  Chester 
Harris]  I960,  pp.  470-476. 
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of  English,  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and 
other  organizations,  in  answer  to  the  question,  ,TWhat  stan¬ 
dard  qualifications  in  English  can  be  established  for 
secondary  school  English  teachers?”  state: 

In  some  communities  some  teachers  with  only  a 
weak  minor  or  even  less  training  in  English  are 
assigned  classes  in  English.  Their  performance 
as  teachers  may  be  poor  because  of  insufficient 
knowledge  of  language  and  literature. ^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  as  true  of 

9 

Alberta  as  it  is  of  the  United  States.  So,  too,  is  there 
reason  to  believe,  as  superintendents  and  high  school  in¬ 
spectors  can  testify,  that  the  practice  followed  in  many 
Alberta  schools,  for  the  assigning  of  literature  courses  to 
teachers,  comes  uncomfortably  close  to  the  situation  com¬ 
plained  of  in  the  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Education 
in  1921: 

From  the  evidence  laid  before  us  it  became  clear 
that  in  many  schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades  that 
part  of  the  teaching  which  dealt  directly  with 
English  was  often  regarded  as  being  inferior  in 
importance,  hardly  worthy  of  any  substantial  place 
in  the  curriculum,  and  a  suitable  matter  to  be 
entrusted  to  any  member  of  the  staff  who  had  some 
free  time  at  his  disposal. 10 


d 

The  Basic  Issues  in  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Champaign :  NOTE  Publication,  1958,  p.  11 . 

^Appendix  E. 

-^Board  of  Education,  The  Teaching  of  English  in 
England.  London:  His  Majesty1 s  Stationery  Office,  1^21, 

p.  9. 
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Confusion  Concerning  Objectives 


The  problem  of  the  lack  of  clarity  regarding  the 
major  objectives  of  literature  instruction  has  been  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  I.  Educators  have  viewed  it  with  concern 
for  some  time.  In  1931  Lou  La  Brant  complained  of  the  lack 
of  definite  objectives: 

There  is  probably  no  other  course  in  the  curriculum 
which  presents  such  chaos  either  in  vagueness  of 
objectives  or  in  haphazard  arrangement  of  content 
as  does  the  English  course.  .  .  .  The  introduction 
of  such  a  vague,  general  term  as  appreciation  into 
the  statement  of  objectives  does  not  particularly 
clear  up  the  situation.  -'-1 

Ten  years  later,  in  her  careful  investigation  of 
English  instruction  in  New  York  State,  Dora  V.  Smith  dis¬ 
covered  a  tremendous  gap  between  the  aims  of  English  instruc¬ 
tion  as  listed  in  the  course  of  study  and  instruction  as  it 
was  practised  in  the  classroom,  and  she  concluded  that 
teachers  and  supervisors  needed  above  all  to  define  clearly 

for  themselves  what  they  considered  to  be  the  underlying 

]  2 

purposes  of  all  phases  of  English  instruction.  And  in  1959 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta  found  the  same 


^Lou  La  Brant,  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the 
Secondary  Schools.  New  York:  Harcourt ,  Brace  and  Company, 
1931,  PP.  4-5. 

-^Dora  y.  Smith,  Evaluating  Instruction  in  Secondary 
School  English.  Chicago:  NOTE  Monograph  No.  11,  1941, 
p.  264. 
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condition  existing: 

One  real  point  of  dissatisfaction,  however, 
should  be  noted:  the  curriculum  guide  for 
junior  high  school  makes  vague,  broad  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  objectives  of  literature- 
frequently  duplicating  the  general  aims  of 
education.  Curriculum  bulletins  should  be 
clear  both  as  to  content  and  aims. 13 


SECTION  B:  THE  SPECIFIC  PROBLEM  TO  BE  INVESTIGATED 


With  the  clarity  of  his  point  of  view  thus  obscured 
by  the  subjective  nature  of  his  subject,  by  the  limitations 
of  his  background  in  literature,  and  by  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  very  number  and  variety  of  objectives  advanced  over 
the  years  for  his  guidance,  it  would  appear  that  the  teacher 
who  is  assigned  literature  courses  to  teach  faces  an  extremely 
difficult  task. 

The  specific  problem  which  this  study  seeks  to  investi¬ 
gate,  therefore,  is  the  teaching  of  literature  in  a  number  of 
junior  high  schools  in  and  around  the  city  of  Edmonton,  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  degree  to  which  a  number  of  Alberta 
teachers  teach  literature  in  accordance  with  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  available  concerning  the  major  objectives  of  literature 
instruction  and  the  most  effective  methods  of  achieving  such 
objectives . 

-^Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Alberta,  Province  of  Alberta,  1959,  p.  147. 
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SECTION  C:  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION 

A  study  of  this  kind  requires  the  acquisition  of  two 
kinds  of  information.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
from  careful  investigation  of  the  works  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  this  field  what  the  valid  aims  of  literature 
teaching  should  be;  and  having  discovered  the  aims,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  research  and  the  authorities  suggest  as  the  most 
effective  methods  of  achieving  them.  Secondly,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  investigate  current  classroom  practices  employed  in 
teaching  literature  in  the  junior  high  school  and  to  compare 
present  practice  with  those  procedures  advocated  by  the  experts. 

Reading  of  Authoritative  Publications 


In  acquiring  information  about  recommended  objectives 
and  methods,  this  investigator  has  consulted  many  of  the 
available  books,  reports,  and  articles  published  during  the 
past  forty  years  by  the  foremost  authorities  on  the  teaching 
of  literature.  Only  those  organizations  and  individuals 
possessing  a  recognized  national  standing  or  reputation  in 
the  largest  of  the  English  speaking  nations  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  authorities.  Hence,  in  the  United  States  the  work  of 
committees  appointed  by  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
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of  English  has  been  considered.  So,  too,  have  articles  and 
texts  written  by  teachers  whose  work  has  received  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
Similarly,  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  by  the  central 
Board  of  Education  to  investigate  English  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  Britain  have  been  considered  as  authoritative  works, 
as  have  publications  of  such  national  organizations  as  the 
Association  of  Assistant  Masters.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
such  national  bodies  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  English 
exist  in  Canada.  Because  they  do  not,  any  expression  of  ideas 
among  Canadian  writers,  no  matter  what  their  quality,  lacks 
valid  recognition  as  being  authoritative.  For  this  reason  the 
search  for  expert  opinion  has  been  largely  confined  to  the 
works  of  American  and  British  authorities.  In  point  of  time, 
such  opinion  stretches  from  the  1917  report  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  to  the  text,  Teaching  Language  and  Literature ,  by 
Walter  Loban,  Margaret  Ryan,  and  James  Squire,  published  in 
1961,  and  to  professional  periodicals  published  in  1963. 

Classroom  Visitation 

Classroom  practices  currently  in  use  in  teaching 
literature  in  Alberta  were  determined  by  one-period  visits 
made  by  the  writer  to  sixty  junior  high  school  classrooms  in 
the  City  of  Edmonton  Public  School  System  and  to  ten  junior 
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high  school  classrooms  in  non-urban  schools.  Participation 
of  schools  and  individual  teachers  was  entirely  voluntary. 
Nevertheless,  the  principal  of  every  school  the  investigator 
selected  for  visits  showed  himself  most  willing  to  co-operate, 
and  the  writer  was  able  to  observe  every  literature  class 
which  the  school  timetable  and  the  length  of  time  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  permitted.  The  teachers,  too,  were  most  co-operative, 
all  those  who  were  selected  appearing  most  willing  to  have 
the  observer  present  in  the  classroom  for  a  period.  The  Edmon¬ 
ton  Public  School  Board  and  the  superintendent  of  the  County 
of  Lacombe  provided  a  timetable  of  all  junior  high  schools, 
from  which  were  selected  those  schools  to  be  visited  on  any 
particular  day  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  literature 
periods  the  writer  could  see  during  the  time  at  his  disposal. 

On  days  when  only  an  hour  or  two  was  available  to  the  inves¬ 
tigator,  those  schools  whose  timetables  were  such  that  but 
two  or  three  teachers  could  be  seen  at  a  visit  were  selected 
for  visitation.  With  a  full  day  available,  the  investigator 
selected  larger  schools  whose  timetables  indicated  a  number 
of  different  teachers  scheduled  to  teach  literature  on  that 
day.  In  this  way,  nineteen  of  the  thirty-five  schools  in 
which  junior  high  school  is  taught  in  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  System  were  visited,  as  were  three  schools  in  the 
County  of  Lacombe.  Classroom  observation  was  confined  to 
thirty-eight  Grade  VIII  and  thirty-two  Grade  IX  classes, 
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these  numbers  being  determined  solely  by  the  distribution 
of  classes  on  the  timetable  at  the  time  of  the  investiga¬ 
tor’s  visit. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  from  the  teachers  a 
knowledge  of  the  exact  day  of  the  observer’s  visit  to  the 
school.  They  knew  that  a  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree  would 
probably  be  observing  one  of  their  literature  lessons  on  a 
particular  day.  If  a  teacher  wished  to  teach  a  lesson  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  in  which  he  would  have  taught  it 
under  normal  circumstances,  he  was  free  to  do  so.  It  was 
assumed  that  if  this  were  the  case,  the  teacher  would  employ 
a  method  which  he  considered  to  be  superior  to  any  one  he 
might  have  used  if  no  visitor  were  present  in  the  classroom. 

It  was  also  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  investigator  would 
see  a  normal  or  slightly  above  normal  sample  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  teaching  of  junior  high  school  literature  in 
two  Alberta  localities.  Until  after  the  visits  had  been 
completed,  the  observer  knew  nothing  of  either  the  training 
or  the  experience  of  the  teachers  visited. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  scope  of  this 
study  is  very  limited.  While  the  sample  used  was  a  random 
one,  it  was  confined  to  two  school  systems,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
cedures  employed  by  the  teachers  observed  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  those  used  by  teachers  of  junior  high  school 
literature  throughout  the  province  of  Alberta.  Furthermore, 
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the  observations  recorded  in  Chapter  IV  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  one  period  of  literature  taught  by  each  of  the 
seventy  teachers  involved  in  the  study,  and  thus  represents 
only  those  procedures  these  teachers  employed  on  the  day  the 
visit  took  place.  Undoubtedly  they  vary  their  approaches 
and  the  procedures  they  use.  Nevertheless,  the  study  does 
assess  the  degree  to  which,  on  any  given  day,  a  group  of 
seventy  Alberta  teachers  might  employ  teaching  practices 
advocated  by  the  authorities  as  effective  methods  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  objectives  of  a  literature  program.  To  determine 
whether  or  not  the  data  obtained  in  this  study  are  applic¬ 
able  to  the  procedures  habitually  employed  by  teachers  of 
literature  throughout  the  province  would  require  a  very  much 
larger  teacher  sample  with  perhaps  a  team  of  investigators 
making  two  or  three  visits  to  the  classrooms  involved,  over 
a  longer  period  of  time.  This  study  could  conceivably  serve 
as  a  guide  to  such  an  undertaking. 

The  Evaluative  Instrument 

The  chief  instrument  used  to  evaluate  the  methods 
observed  in  the  classroom^4  was  devised  as  a  result  of  exten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  authorities  regarding  the  aims  and  suggested 
methods  for  the  teaching  of  literature.  The  investigation  of 
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the  opinion  of  the  outstanding  men  and  women  in  this  field 
and  of  the  findings  of  the  various  committees  which  have 
from  time  to  time  reported  upon  the  teaching  of  English  re¬ 
vealed  three  broad,  basic  objectives  for  instruction  in 
literature.  The  investigation  of  the  works  of  authorities 
also  revealed  certain  essential  skills  and  understandings 
which  must  be  developed  in  the  student  if  these  objectives 
are  to  be  achieved,  and  several  instructional  methods  which 
appear  to  contribute  to  such  pupil  development.  The  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  based  upon  these  objectives,  skills,  under¬ 
standings  ,  and  methods . 

Sections  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  evaluation  instrument 
deal  with  the  three  basic  objectives  and  contain  lists  of 
the  various  skills  and  understandings  which  the  study  of 
literature  should  develop  if  the  objectives  are  to  be  fully 
realized.  Section  A  examines  the  procedures  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  lesson  to  the  class,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  the  information  required,  because  a  class¬ 
room  atmosphere  which,  establishes  teacher-pupil  rapport  and 
encourages  free  expression  of  opinion  and  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  ideas  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  full  development 
of  each  of  the  basic  objectives.  Section  E  assesses  the 
assignments  given  to  pupils,  in  order  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  teachers  either  require  pupils  to  do  some  reading  in 
preparation  for  the  study  of  an  assignment  or  encourage 
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follow-up  examination  of  a  selection  and  related  reading. 
Discussion  of  the  individual  items  contained  in  the  evalua¬ 
tive  instrument  is  not  necessary  at  this  point,  because  the 
information  relating  to  them  is  summarized  in  Chapter  III 
of  this  study. 

The  instrument  attempts  a  simple  rating  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  teacher  tries  to  develop  skills,  abilities,  and 
understandings  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  basic 
objectives  of  literature  instruction.  The  rating  scale  used 
consists  of  three  items  only:  "considerable,"  "some,"  and 
"none."  If  an  obvious,  conscious,  and  determined  attempt 
was  made  to  develop  a  specific  skill  or  understanding,  or  to 
use  a  given  procedure,  an  entry  was  made  under  "considerable . 
If  no  attempt  was  made  to  develop  a  specific  skill  or  under¬ 
standing  or  to  use  a  certain  procedure,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  lesson  an  entry  was  made  under  "none."  If  a  procedure 
was  not  used  extensively  nor  any  effort  made  to  develop  a 
particular  skill  or  understanding,  yet  questions  were  asked, 
of  the  students  or  a  certain  procedure  was  used  which  tended 
toward  the  development  of  the  skill  or  understanding;  and  if, 
because  of  the  incidental  or  inconclusive  nature  of  such 
attempts  the  teacher  obviously  failed  to  make  a  definite 
advance  toward  establishing  the  skill  or  understanding,  an 
entry  was  made  under  "some." 

Here  again  it  is  emphasized  that  the  data  tabulated  in 
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this  study  are  applicable  only  to  a  group  of  teachers  in  two 
school  systems  in  Alberta.  It  might  be  assumed  that  among 
these  teachers,  if  a  substantial  number  were  rated  as  using 
a  particular  procedure  to  a  "considerable"  degree,  the 
teachers  in  the  group  tend  to  make  frequent  and  effective  use 
of  that  procedure  in  teaching  literature  in  junior  high 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  large  number  of  the  seventy 
teachers  were  rated  as  using  a  procedure  to  "some"  extent 
only,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  group  tends  to  use  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  a  rather  incidental  manner  and  therefore  tends  to 
treat  the  skills  and  understandings  rather  superficially. 

If  a  criterion  was  rated  as  receiving  little  or  no  attention 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  among  the  teachers  involved 
there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid  or  ignore  the  particular  skill 
or  understanding  being  assessed. 

The  Teacher  Questionnaire 

Because  some  of  the  information  which  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  have  a  bearing  upon  the  procedures  and  approaches  used 
by  teachers  was  not  obtainable  through  classroom  observation, 
a  short  teacher  questionnaire^  was  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  the  teachers  themselves  such  related 
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information.  The  questionnaire  contains  one  question 
concerning  the  methods  the  teacher  employs  in  organizing 
the  year’s  work,  two  questions  concerning  the  reading 
habits  of  teachers  relative  to  professional  publications, 
and  a  question  concerning  the  teacher’s  opinion  of  his  or 
her  objectives  in  teaching  literature.  It  was  felt  that 
these  factors  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  teaching  prac¬ 
tice  and  were  necessary  to  the  total  picture  required. 
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CHAPTER  III 


A  SURVEY  OF  REPORTS  AND  STUDIES  RELATED  TO 
OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODS 

SECTION  A:  THE  NATURE  OF  OBJECTIVES  IN 
LITERATURE  INSTRUCTION 

During  this  investigation  a  considerable  number  of 
studies  and  references  dealing  with  the  objectives  and  methods 
of  literature  instruction  were  consulted.  These  publications 
revealed  a  dearth  of  experimental  work  involving  objectives. 
Even  those  studies  in  which  objectives  were  considered  signi¬ 
ficant,  such  as  Nancy  Coryell’s  evaluation  of  the  extensive 

and  intensive  teaching  of  literature, ^  were  concerned  primarily 

2 

with  methods.  It  is  quite  apparent,  therefore,  why  Pooley 
noted  the  lack  of  agreement  which  has  existed  concerning  the 
objectives  of  literature  instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  studies  dealing  with 
methods  of  teaching  literature  are  much  more  numerous.  In 

^Nancy  G.  Coryell,  An  Evaluation  of  Extensive  and 
Intensive  Teaching  of  Literature .  New  York:  Teacher’s 
College,  Columbia  University,  1927,  p.  201. 

2 

Robert  C.  Pooley,  "Literature,"  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Educational  Research,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Chester  Harris , 
I960,  p.  470. 
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1952  Dwight  Burton  conducted  an  experiment  in  selected 

Minnesota  high  schools  on  the  teaching  of  appreciation  of 
3 

fiction."  He  found  that  the  teachers’  methods  definitely 

affected  the  reaction  of  students  to  stories,  and  that  the 

reactions  tended  to  follow  the  pattern  set  by  the  teacher. 

He  consequently  concluded  that  it  is  most  important  that 

teachers  stress  significant  values  and  that  they  keep  their 

goals  clearly  in  mind.  In  the  summary  and  recommendations 

contained  in  her  study  of  English  instruction  in  New  York 

State,  Dora  V.  Smith  clearly  pointed  out  this  fact  that  good 

methodology  is  dependent  upon  clearly  understood  objectives: 

Teachers  and  supervisors  of  New  York  State  need 
first  of  all  to  define  clearly  for  themselves 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  underlying  purposes 
of  the  teaching  of  English  for  all  the  pupils  of 
the  individual  community  in  which  they  are  work¬ 
ing.  Quite  apart  from  the  examinations  set  by 
the  Regents  In  Albany,  apart  even  from  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  one  pupil  out  of  five  or  six  for 
success  in  college  English,  what  should  the  program 
in  high  school  English  do  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  each  individual  community  in  New  York  State? 

With  what  understandings  and  appreciations  should 
it  equip  them?  To  what  extent  should  it  Increase 
their  interests  and  broaden  their  outlook  upon 
life?  How  far  should  it  prepare  them  to  grapple 
with  ideas ,  to  understand  the  relationship  of 
cause  and  effect,  to  sift  the  false  from  the  true, 
and  to  develop  judgment  in  regard  to  issues  par¬ 
amount  in  the  world  today?  What  attitudes  toward 
life,  toward  society  and  toward  themselves  and 


^Dwight  L.  Burton,  T,An  Experiment  in  Teaching  Appre¬ 
ciation  of  Fiction,”  The  English  Journal,  XLII  (January, 
1953),  PP.  16-20. 
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their  relationship  to  others  should  the  study  of 
English  help  them  to  achieve?  With  what  habits 
in  reading  and  writing  and  in  speaking  should  it 
send  them  out  from  the  local  high  school?  In 
what  skills  should  it  make  them  proficient  if 
they  are  to  succeed  in  life?  .  .  .  Only  as 
teachers  and  administrators  face  these  issues  in 
the  light  of  conditions  within  the  community 
which  they  serve  can  the  program  in  English  make 
permanent  progress. 4 

Since  one  of  the  features  of  objectives  of  literature 

teaching  is  that  they  are  impossible  to  measure  and  therefore 

5 

reflect  observations  and  opinions,  it  appeared  to  this 
writer  that  the  validity  of  objectives  could  be  determined 
only  through  finding,  among  the  most  competent  authorities, 
a  large  measure  of  agreement  of  opinion  concerning  them. 

To  what  extent  do  other  recognized  authorities  agree  with 
those  objectives  pertaining  to  literature  instruction  which 
are  implied  in  Smith1 s  statement? 

Fortunately,  the  lack  of  agreement  evident  in  the 
opinions  expressed  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century 
has  become  much  less  pronounced  over  the  years.  As  more  and 
more  extremely  well-qualified  men  and  women  have  devoted 
their  energies  to  a  study  of  the  problems  of  teaching  English, 
and  as  national  organizations  and  committees  have  been  formed 


^Dora  V.  Smith,  Evaluating  Instruction  in  Secondary 
School  English.  Chicago:  NOTE  English  Monograph,  No.  11, 
1941  >  P*  242. 

^Pooley,  ojd.  cit.  ,  p.  470. 
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in  the  United  States  and  Britain  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
improving  instruction  in  English,  the  expression  of  opinion 
concerning  the  aims  of  literature  instruction  and  the  means 
of  achieving  those  aims  has  become  more  and  more  unified. 

The  authorities  appear,  for  example,  to  have  reached  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  the  lack  of  validity  in  the  claim  that 
literature,  to  be  of  value,  must  contain  an  obvious  lesson 
or  moral  to  be  learned 0  There  is  not  much  support  for  the 
belief  that  works  of  literature  should  be  minutely  examined 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  literary  style  or  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline,  while  few  will  accept  the  theory  that 
literature  courses  must  consist  of  a  study  of  "great  works ,f 
for  purposes  of  "culture,”  without  any  attempt  to  relate  the 
literature  so  studied  to  life. 

SECTION  B:  ACCEPTABLE  OBJECTIVES  OF  A  LITERATURE  PROGRAM, 
AND  EFFECTIVE  METHODS  OF  ACHIEVING  THEM 

While  authorities  in  the  field  of  literature  instruc¬ 
tion  may  give  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  to  them,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  acceptable  claims  concerning  the  purposes  of 
teaching  literature  can  be  grouped  under  three  major  objec¬ 
tives,  each  of  which  is  stressed  by  many  recognized  experts. 
Some  objection  might  be  raised  to  the  fact  that  neither 
"appreciation”  nor  "enjoyment"  is  listed  as  one  of  these 
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major  objectives.  In  pointing  out  the  lack  of  common  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  objectives,  Pooley^  proclaims  ’'appreciation” 

7 

to  be  the  only  exception.  But  as  La  Brant  has  stressed, 
’'appreciation”  and  ’’enjoyment”  are  such  vague  and  general 
terms  as  to  be  useless  when  employed  in  an  attempt  to  clarify 
objectives.  Furthermore,  nothing  of  lasting  value  among  the 
ideas  which  might  be  implied  in  the  words  "appreciation”  and 
"enjoyment”  is  possible  of  attainment  unless  the  following 
objectives  are  realized,  while  the  degree  of  "appreciation” 
or  "enjoyment”  would  appear  to  be  related  directly  to  the 
depth  of  understanding  developed  with  regard  to  each: 

1.  The  development  of  an  ability  to  read  and  a  habit 
of  thinking  critically  about  what  is  read. 

2.  The  development  of  an  ability  to  perceive  relation¬ 
ships  leading  to  "self-understanding  and  a  balanced  perspec¬ 
tive  on  life.” 

3.  The  development  of  an  ability  to  recognize  and  to 
understand  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  content 
of  a  selection  and  the  artistry  by  which  it  is  presented. 

That  these  three  objectives  contain  the  essence  of 

°Pooley,  ojd .  cit .  ,  p.  470. 

7 

'Lou  La  Brant,  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the 
Secondary  Schools .  New  York:  Ha r court,  Brace  and  Company, 
1931,  pp.  4-5. 
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appreciation  is  indicated  by  Dr.  Angela  Broening  in  her 
review  of  the  articles  and  research  on  the  subject  of  appre¬ 
ciation  and  taste  in  literature  for  the  National  Conference 
on  Research  in  English: 

Appreciation  and  taste  require  an  understanding 
of  what  the  selection  means,  involvement  with 
the  literary  material,  a  sensitivity  to  the 
emotions  engendered  in  the  selection,  an  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  situation,  response  to  (some 
say  recognition  of)  those  elements  that  indicate 
quality  of  expression,  and  the  acceptance  of 
only  a  high  standard  of  writing.- 

Nevertheless,  the  term  "literary  appreciation"  poses 
a  vexing  problem  in  a  study  such  as  this.  It  is  universally 
recognized  as  an  objective  of  literature  instruction,  yet  it 
is  of  such  a  generalized  nature  as  to  mean  many  things  to  many 
people.  Literature  may  be  appreciated  at  a  number  of  levels 
of  understanding,  depending  upon  both  the  powers  of  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  reader  and  the  nature  of  the  selection  being 
read.  A  poem  or  play  or  story  may  be  enjoyed  for  its 
literal  content  alone,  and  many  selections  studied  in  junior 
high  school  may  not  require  a  deeper  understanding  than  this. 
But  comprehension  at  this  level  is  only  one  of  many  elements 
of  literary  appreciation.  Beyond  it  lies  another  level  of 
understanding,  involving  an  ability  to  see  the  relationship 

a 

Angela  M.  Broening,  "Development  of  Taste  in  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Senior  High  School,"  The  English  Journal,  LII 
(April,  1963),  p.  273. 
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which  exists  between  what  the  author  is  saying  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance  to  life.  Comprehension  of  this  kind  often 
requires  knowledge  about  the  author,  about  the  time  during 
which  the  events  occurred,  and  about  the  setting  of  the 
incidents  described.  It  demands  that  the  reader  perceive 
implications,  draw  inferences,  and  make  interpretations. 

It  challenges  the  student  to  review  critically  the  standards 
he  uses  in  making  judgments,  and  frequently  requires  him  to 
reformulate  those  standards  in  the  light  of  what  he  has 
learned.  Appreciation  can  be  deepened  still  further,  however, 
by  developing  an  ability  to  understand  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  what  the  author  is  saying  and  the  artistry 
with  which  he  presents  his  material.  Frequently  the  artist1 s 
intention  and  the  effect  he  wishes  to  achieve  can  be  obtained 
through  an  understanding  of  much  that  is  expressed  and  implied 
by  the  imagery  and  the  structure  which  he  employs.  While  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  make  mature  literary  critics  of  junior 
high  school  students,  many  selections  can  be  used  by  teachers 
to  create  an  awareness  of  the  relationship  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  form  and  content  of  a  piece  of  literature. 

Like  Conrad’s  definition  of  art  itself  as  a  ,fsingle- 
minded  attempt  to  render  the  highest  kind  of  justice  to  the 
visible  universe,  by  bringing  to  mind  the  truth,  manifold 
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and  one,  underlying  its  every  aspect,"  the  truth  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  literature  instruction  appears  to  be 
"manifold  and  one,  underlying  its  every  aspect."  The  ability 
to  perceive  relationship  between  literature  and.  life  and 
between  the  content  and  form  of  a  selection  depends  in  the 
final  analysis  upon  the  depth  of  one’s  reading,  and  upon 
one’s  ability  to  bring  critical  and  creative  thought  to  bear 
upon  what  is  read.  Similarly,  a  discussion  of  the  elements 
involved  in  the  achievement  of  an  objective  is  automatically 
concerned  with  effective  teaching  methods,  so  that  methods 
must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  objectives  which 
they  are  designed  to  attain. 

The  Importance  of  Motivation  to  the  Achievement  of  Objectives 

Section  A  of  the  instrument  used  to  evaluate  the 
lessons  observed  in  this  study  is  aimed  at  assessing  the 
degree  of  motivation  provided  by  the  teacher  in  introducing 
the  lesson  to  the  class.  That  the  instructor’s  motivating 
procedures  will  be  ineffective,  however,  unless  the  class¬ 
room  atmosphere  is  one  in  which  the  students  enjoy  working, 
is  obvious.  Hook^  points  this  out  in  his  discussion  of  the 

^Joseph  Conrad,  "Preface"  to  The  Nigger  of  the  ’Narcissus 
London:  J.  W.  Dent  and  Sons,  1950,  p.  3» 

■^J.  N.  Hook,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English..  New 
York:  Ronald  Press,  1959,  Chapter  I. 
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qualities  required  of  the  English  teacher,  indicating  that 

pupils  learn  most  readily  when  conditions  are  pleasant,  and 

that  the  successful  English  teacher  is  successful  because  he 

is  human.  Mirrielees  admonishes  the  English  teacher  to  7,Make 

your  classroom  a  simple,  human,  natural  place,  one  where,  if 

possible,  it  is  the  blase  pose  of  the  mascara-eyed  sophomore 

which  becomes  slightly  absurd,  rather  than  the  frank  emotional 

3 1 

response  of  the  less-sophisticated  little  boy  or  girl."  " 
Consequently,  the  first  item  for  evaluation  concerns  the 
establishment  of  a  pleasant  classroom  atmosphere. 

Both  research  evidence  and  the  opinion  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  point  emphatically  to  the  importance  of  careful  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  class  for  the  study  of  a  selection,  if  the 
central  objectives  of  literature  instruction  are  to  be 
achieved.  Strang  found  that,  while  teachers  tended  to 
feel  that  weaknesses  in  pupil  reading  were  mainly  in  rate, 
comprehension,  and  vocabulary,  the  pupils  themselves  listed 

a  lack  of  interest  and  an  inability  to  concentrate  among  the 

1  3 

chief  causes  of  their  reading  weakness.  Blaisdell"'  claims 

^Lucia  B.  Mirrielees,  Teaching  Composition  and  Litera¬ 
ture  .  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1952,  p.  335. 

1  p 

~Ruth  Strang,  Problems  in  the  Improvement  of  Reading 
in  High  School  and  College .  Lancaster:  Science  Press, 

I960,  p.  423. 

1  0 

■^Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Ways  to  Teach  English.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1930,  p.  274* 
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that  before  a  class  commences  to  read  a  selection  the  pupils 
must  be  prepared  for  it  in  order  to  make  the  pictures,  ideas, 
or  conclusions  more  vivid.  In  a  similar  vein  Strang,  McCul¬ 
lough,  and  Traxler^  stress  that  the  reader  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  possibilities  of  a  selection  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  author1 s  intention,  character  development,  psychological 
changes,  emotional  and  intellectual  appeal,  and  so  forth, 
before  he  starts  to  read.  The  pupil,  they  point  out,  must 
read  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind.  The  need  for  this  kind 
of  reading  is  adequately  supported  by  research  studies.  In 
her  study  of  the  factors  involved  in  learning  to  appreciate 
literature,  Smith-*-?  found  that  the  21?  teachers  questioned 
rated  as  first  in  importance  among  the  sixty-eight  items  sub¬ 
mitted,  that  of  the  mental  set  or  attitude  of  the  learner. 
Furthermore,  among  the  first  seven  of  the  items,  listed  in 
order  of  importance,  appeared  three  others  directly  concerned 
with  motivation:  a  knowledge  by  the  learner  of  the  things  to 
be  done  in  developing  appreciation;  a  knowledge  bjr  the  learner 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  acquiring  an  ability  to 

-*-^Ruth  Strang,  Constance  McCullough,  and  Arthur  Traxler, 
Problems  in  the  Improvement  of  Reading.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  19557  "PP*  146-147. 

-*-5 Johnnie  R.  Smith,  nAn  Analytical  Study  of  the  Factors 
Involved  in  Learning  to  Appreciate  Literature,1’  Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Education.  Indiana  University,  X  T^9JTYT~ 
pp.  47-697 
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appreciate  the  selection;  statements  concerning  the  material 

to  be  appreciated.  McCullough  refers  to  studies  by  Black'"*'0 
17 

and  Bond'  to  support  her  contention  that: 

Because  inadequate  experience  background  is  a 
handicap  to  comprehension,  the  students  can 
profit  by  discussion  among  themselves  and  with 
the  teacher  before  they  attempt  the  reading 
about  ideas,  characters,  or  situations  quite 
strange  to  them.  .  .  .  Both  oral  and  silent 
reading  benefit  by  being  given  a  purpose  in 
advance ,1© 

These  studies  and  opinions  contain  several  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  introduction  of  literature  selections.  To¬ 
gether  with  ideas  and  suggestions  put  forth  in  texts  and 

]  o  pn  pi 

articles  by  such  authorities  as  Hook','  Mirrielees,  Wolfe,  x 
and  Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire, ^2  they  form  the  basis  of  the 


•ldE.  L.  Black,  "The  Difficulties  in  Training  College 
Students  in  Understanding  What  They  Read,"  British  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology,  24  (February,  1934) 5  pp.  17-31. 

-*-?Eva  Bond,  "Reading  and  Ninth  Grade  Achievement," 
Teachers1  College  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  756. 

New  York:  Columbia  University,  193$,  p.  61. 

1  $ 

~  Constance  McCullough,  "About  Practice  in  Teaching 
Reading,"  The  English  Journal,  XLVI  (October,  1957). 
pp.  475-433. 

19 

Hook,  op.  cit. ,  Chapter  4. 

^Mirrielees ,  op.  cit.  ,  pp.  331-527* 
pi 

Don  Wolfe,  Creative  Ways  to  Teach  English. 

New  York:  Odyssey  Press,  Inc7,  l9"39 ,  Chapters  117-20. 

pp 

^Walter  Loban,  Margaret  Ryan,  and  R.  J.  Squire, 
Teaching  Language  and  Literature.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  World,  Inc.,  lpbl,  Chapter  6. 
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evaluative  criteria  developed  for  Section  A  of  the  evaluative 
instrument.  The  concern  of  these  criteria  is  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  pupil  experience,  interest,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
selection  to  be  studied  and  with  the  anticipation  of  diffi¬ 
culties  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  selection. 

Literature  and  the  Development  of  Reading  Competence 

Section  B  of  the  evaluative  instrument  is  concerned 
with  the  objective  of  developing  reading  competence,  for  the 
authorities  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  accord  in  stressing 
this  as  an  essential  aim  of  literature  instruction.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  nationally-organized  attempts  to  find  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  problems  of  English  teaching,  until  the  present, 
reading  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  most  competent 
authorities o 

The  first  concerted  attempt  by  a  national  body  in  the 
United  States  to  define  the  purposes  of  literature  teaching 
was  made  by  the  National  Joint  Committee  on  English  in  1917. 

The  committee* s  report  declared  the  general  aim  of  literature 
instruction  to  be  rTto  teach  them  (the  pupils}  to  read  thought¬ 
fully  and  with  appreciation,  to  form  in  them  a  taste  for  good 
reading,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  find  books  that  are  worthwhile. 

^United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Reorganization  of 
English  in  Secondary  Schools .  Bulletin  No.  2,  1917,  p.  30. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  the  close  link  which 
the  wording  used  here  establishes  between  thoughtful  reading 
and  appreciation. 

In  England,  four  years  later,  a  national  committee  of 
equal  stature  placed  the  same  emphasis  upon  reading.  The 
Departmental  Committee  Appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  Inquire  into  the  Position  of  English 
in  the  Educational  System  of  England  makes  little  distinc¬ 
tion  between  reading  and  studying  literature.  It  lists  the 
elements  of  English  instruction  as  training  in  ’'sounded 
speech,”  in  written  expression,  and  in  reading.  The  study 
of  literature  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  components  of 
training  in  reading,  to  be  used  ”as  a  possession  and  a  source 
of  delight,  a  personal  intimacy  and  the  gaining  of  personal 
experience,  an  end  in  itself  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  understanding  of  life,”^  Here  the  wording 
indicates  a  close  link  between  reading  and  the  development 
of  a  healthy  outlook  on  life.  It  points  to  the  relationship 
between  reading  and  literature.  Pooley  states  the  case  more 
clearly  by  defining  reading  as  the  activity  and  literature 
as  the  content  material. ^  An  understanding  of  the  truths 

^Board  of  Education,  The  Teaching  of  English  in 
England .  London:  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1921,  p.  19- 

25pooley,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  470- 
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contained  in  the  material  is  only  possible  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  reading  skills  are  mastered. 

That  emphasis  on  the  development  of  reading  compet¬ 
ence  is  today  as  vital  an  objective  of  literature  instruc¬ 
tion  as  it  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  is 
perhaps  best  indicated  by  a  statement  made  by  Paul  Farmer: 

I  believe  further  that  the  teaching  of  literature 
and  the  teaching  of  reading  are  inseparable.  By 
developing  the  interpretive  skills  of  students  in 
reading  literature  and  by  guiding  them  in  intelli¬ 
gent  reading — wide,  thoughtful,  critical,  and 
discriminating — we  gain  far  more  than  mere  readi¬ 
ness  for  examinations.  We  build  toward  the  true 
aim  of  all  education--wisdom.  We  expand  and 
enrich  personality.  We  deepen  insight  and  under¬ 
standing.  We  build  inner,  spiritual  resources 
for  weathering  the  tensions  and  conflicts  of  a 
restless  world. 2° 

This  comment  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  modern  authorities , 
not  simply  because  of  its  emphasis  on  reading  in  literature, 
but  because  it  stresses  the  nature  of  the  reading  skills 
which  the  literature  teacher  must  ultimately  develop  in  his 
students  if  his  teaching  is  to  be  successful.  The  authorities 
have  tended  to  place  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
literature  instruction  requires  the  development  of  reading 
skills  to  the  level  of  critical  reading,  necessitating  the 
application  of  critical  thought.  In  his  Breadloaf  Talks  on 
Teaching  Literature ,  Hitchcock  implies  as  much: 


'P'C. 

°Paul  Farmer,  TTLiterature ,  Reading,  and  the  College 
Board  Exams , fT  The  English  Journal ,  LI  (January,  1962),  p.  11. 
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We  can  so  train  youthful  minds  that  instead  of 
their  getting  but  thirty  per  cent,  or  forty, 
of  what  the  little  black  symbols  would  impart, 
they  will  get  seventy  per  cent,  or  even  ninety. 

We  can  so  train  them  that  they  will  have  the 
pluck  to  tackle  books  which  otherwise  would  be 
forever  beyond  them.  We  can  stimulate  literary 
curiosity.  .  .  .  Our  task  is  to  teach  them  to 
read.  It  is,  It  is,  it  IS. 27 

Mirrielees  is  much  more  specific  when  she  says: 

Your  responsibility  is  to  teach  your  pupils  to 
read  as  intelligent  adults  read,  sensing  the 
social  and  economic  problems  involved,  dipping 
here  and  there  into  magazines ,  newspapers , 
histories  ,  poems  ,  and  biographies  .  You.  wish 
your  pupils  to  be  alert.  You  wish  them  to 
correlate  what  they  read  in  class  with  what 
they  see  in  their;  family  life  and  in  their 
community  life.2o 

In  her  summary  of  studies  concerning  practices  in 

teaching  reading,  Constance  McCullough  notes  that: 

While  we  have  apparently  developed  fact  readers , 
we  have  failed  more  or  less  to  develop  thoughtful 
readers.  The  higher  thought  processes,  such  as 
reading  to  make  comparisons  or  to  draw  conclusions 
or  to  infer,  are  influenced  by  prejudice  and 
emotion.  Students  are  incapable,  by  and  large, 
of  divorcing  their  own  feelings  and  pre-conceptions 
from  the  content  and  intent  of  the  article  read. 
Students  have  been  found  to  be  weak  in  sensing  the 
author’s  intention,  detecting  irony,  understanding 
difficult  words,  interpreting  illusion  and  meta¬ 
phor,  and  appreciating  the  influence  of  context 
on  word  meaning. 29 


^Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  Breadloaf  Talks  on  Teaching 
Literature .  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1928 ,  pp.  14-15* 

^Mirrielees,  op.  cit . ,  p.  332. 

29}4Ccullough,  o£.  cit. ,  pp.  475-476. 
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McCullough’s  emphasis  is  not  upon  the  basic  mechanics  of 

syllabication,  word  recognition,  and  speed,  but  upon  the 

development  of  what  Ruth  Strang  calls  "the  ultimate  goal 

in  reading  .  .  .  the  ability  to  read  critically,  which 

goes  very  much  farther  than  the  recognition  of  simple  mean- 

30 

ing  from  printed  characters."^  It  is  upon  thoughtful 
reading  which  requires  the  development  of  competencies 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  gather  not  only  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  selection,  but  also  the  broader  meanings  and 
implications  which  will  enable  him  to  react  critically  to 
what  is  read,  and  to  make  discriminating  use  and  application 
of  the  ideas  apprehended. 

Thus  the  authorities  see  the  primary  aim  of  literature 
instruction  as  the  development  of  power  in  reading.  One 
objective  of  reading  in  literature  is  to  develop  an  ability 
to  read  critically  and  to  think  critically  about  what  is  read 
To  achieve  this,  however,  involves  a  number  of  specific 
reading  objectives,  the  development  of  which  must  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  teaching  process.  While  Loban,  Ryan, 
and  Squire  agree  with  the  emphasis  upon  thoughtful  reading , 

^Strang,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  38. 

^William  S.  Gray,  nBasic  Competencies  in  Efficient 
Reading,”  Reading  in  an  Age  of  Mass  Communication.  New  York 
Appleton,  Century,  Crofts,  1949,  pp.  58-59* 
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they  are  careful  to  point  out  that  before  a  student  can 
begin  to  probe  successfully  beneath  the  surface  level  of 
a  selection  he  must  have  mastered  the  art  of  literal  compre¬ 
hension  which  rests  upon  the  ability  to  understand  words  and 
to  perceive  relationships.  The  deeper  and  keener  perceptions 
that  literature  demands  are  built  upon  these  basic  compre¬ 
hension  abilities. ^2 

Irion’s  study  of  1925  made  this  extremely  clear,  one 
of  the  chief  pedagogical  implications  of  his  investigations 
being  that  ’’Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  ninth 
grade  students,  much  of  their  lack  of  interest  and  apparent 
lack  of  appreciation,  can  be  ascribed  directly  to  lack  of 
reading  ability. Irion  also  stressed  that  the  reading 
skills  necessary  to  comprehension  must  be  carefully  taught, 
claiming  that 

Any  method  of  developing  literary  appreciation, 
however  sound  it  may  be  in  theory,  which  takes 
for  granted  that  the  mass  of  Grade  9  students 
possess  a  reading  comprehension  ability  which 
enables  them  to  get  a  reasonably  perfect  under¬ 
standing  of  standard  literary  selections  by  the 
mere  act  of  reading,  is  certain  to  fail  when 
put  into  practice. 


3 ^Walter  Loban,  Margaret  Ryan,  and  R.  J.  Squire, 
op.  clt. ,  pp.  213-214* 

33 

■'-'Theo.  W.  H.  Irion,  Comprehension  Difficulties  of 
Ninth  Grade  Students  in  the  Study  of  Literature .  [Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Education,  No.  lo9) ,  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1925,  p.  75. 


34ibid. ,  pp.  5S-59- 
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35 

He  receives  support  from  Dora  V.  Smith,  who  claims 
that  the  high  school's  program  in  reading  and  literature 
must  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which  it  assumes 
responsibility  for  improving  and  refining  the  reading  skills 
of  its  pupils.  That  reading  efficiency  can  be  improved 
through  instruction  is  pointed  out  by  Strang^0  who  surveyed 
studies  relating  to  this  problem.  More  recently,  Ramsey-^ 
concluded  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  introducing  a 
comprehensive  reading  program  as  part  of  the  literature 
course ,  particularly  in  the  development  of  word  attack  skills 
and  comprehension. 

To  reach  the  level  of  critical  reading  which  the 
authorities  believe  to  be  the  ultimate  objective  of  reading 
development  through  literature,  it  is  thus  necessary  to 
develop  comprehension  skills  ranging  from  simple  accuracy 
in  recognition  of  words  to  the  critical  ability  required 
to  interpret  the  author's  intention. 

The  extensive  material  existing  on  the  subject  of 
reading  comprehension  is  extremely  valuable  in  attempting 

•^^Dora  V.  Smith,  on.  cit.,  p.  16. 

3^Ruth  Strang,  oo.  cit. ,  pp.  31-34* 

■^Wallace  z.  Ramsey,  "An  Experiment  in  Teaching 
Reading  in  High  School  English  Classes,"  The  English 
Journal,  XXXVI  (November,  1947),  pp.  495-500. 
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to  determine  the  various  reading  skills  necessary  to  an 
adequate  understanding  of  a  literary  selection.  It  was 
not  believed,  however,  that  a  review  of  all  the  available 
work  was  necessary  or  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  checklist  for  the  evaluation  of  reading  skills 
taught  during  literature  lessons.  Attention  was  accordingly 
centred  on  the  work  of  a  few  leading  authorities.  GrayTs^6 
analysis  of  the  basic  competencies  common  to  all  reading 
was  used  as  the  core  upon  which  the  checklists  in  Section  B 
of  the  evaluation  instrument  were  developed.  They  deal  with 
the  three  main  areas  of  reading  comprehension: 

a.  extraction  of  literal  meaning,  both  of  ideas 
and  words 

b.  grasping  of  broader  meanings  and  implications 

c.  critical  reaction  to  what  is  read 

For  purposes  of  observation  in  the  classroom,  there¬ 
fore,  criteria  for  evaluating  the  development  of  reading 
competence  have  been  divided  into  these  three  general  cate¬ 
gories.  However,  the  ability  to  react  critically  to  what  is 
read  is  so  dependent  upon  the  ability  to  grasp  implications 
and  broader  meaning  that,  for  purposes  of  discussion  in  this 
chapter,  b.  and  c.  have  been  combined. 


3^Gray,  ojd.  cit . ,  pp.  5$-73. 
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The  Extract  ion  of  the  Literal  Meaning  of  Ideas  and  Words 

If  a  pupil  is  to  extract  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  a  passage  or  selection,  the  teacher  must 
assist  him  to  develop  an  ability  to  grasp  the  main  ideas 
quickly  and  to  recognize  the  subordinate  ideas  and  their 
relationship  to  the  central  ones. ^9  The  teacher  must  also 
develop  the  pupil* s  ability  to  grasp  the  organization  of 
ideas  by  learning  to  use  grammatical,  logical,  and  rhetor¬ 
ical  clues  to  meaning.^  Numerous  authorities  point  out 
that  to  do  so,  the  teacher  must  instill  in  his  pupils  an 
inquiring  and  thoughtful  attitude  toward  the  selection  in 
particular  and  toward  reading  in  general.  Strang^-  insists 
that  the  teacher  must  teach  pupils  to  have  clearly  In  mind 
the  purpose  for  which  they  read  and  to  vary  their  method  of 
attack  accordingly.  In  Teaching  Children  to  Read,  Adams, 
Gray,  and  Reese  emphasize  that  "Comprehension  varies  with 
the  kind  of  material  read,  the  purpose  of  the  reader,  and 

)  p 

his  past  experience . ,T  • 

■^Walter  Loban,  Margaret  Ryan,  and  R.  J.  Squire, 
op.  cit . ,  p.  214. 

^Gray,  ojp.  cit.  ,  pp.  63-64. 

^-Strang,  o£.  cit. ,  pp.  42-73. 

^2Fay  Adams,  Lillian  Gray,  and  Dora  Reese,  Teaching 
Children  to  Read.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press,  1949,  p.  242. 
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It  thus  appears  to  be  important  that  teachers  employ- 
procedures  aimed  at  providing  a  mental  set  in  their  pupils 
which  will  assist  them  to  extract  the  main  idea  from  a  sel¬ 
ection,  to  relate  subordinate  ideas  to  the  main  theme,  and 
to  grasp  the  literal  meaning  quickly.  Although  none  of  the 
authorities  here  quoted  advocates  a  particular  method  for 
developing  these  abilities,  implicit  in  their  statements  is 
the  understanding  that  the  teacher  leads  the  pupil  to  acquire 
the  ideas  through  his  own  thought  processes.  Nowhere  is  it 
suggested  that  the  teacher  supply  the  pupil  with  the  ideas 
or  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  to  do  so  would  appear  to  de¬ 
feat  the  basic  intention  of  the  type  of  instruction  they 
advocate,  which  is  to  develop  the  pupil1 s  powers.  Thus,  the 
criteria  used  in  Part  I,  A,  of  this  section  of  the  evaluative 
instrument  are  designed  to  assess  the  extent  of  the  teacher1 s 
efforts  toward  developing  the  pupil’s  ability  to  grasp 
literal  ideas. 

It  is  evident  that  the  extent  of  a  pupil’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  main  ideas  and  the  literal  meaning  of  a 
selection  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  extent  of  the 
vocabulary  he  possesses.  Therefore,  the  criteria  used  in 
Part  I,  B,  attempt  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  teacher 
strives  to  increase  the  ability  of  his  or  her  pupils  to  build 
understanding  of  words  and  to  develop  methods  of  word  attack. 
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There  is  considerable  experimental  evidence  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  teacher  must  help  the  students  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  words  if  they  are  to  read  with  understanding. 
Irion’s  work  on  the  comprehension  difficulties  of  ninth 
grade  pupils  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  their  experi¬ 
mental  study  on  the  development  of  meaning  vocabularies  in 

J  O 

reading,  Gray  and  Holmes Y  quote  an  earlier  study  by  Chambers, 
whose  investigations  led  him  to  conclude  that  ”no  concept 
comes  to  the  child  perfected.  ...  It  is  for  the  teacher, 
knowing  how  meanings  grow,  to  discover  the  extent  to  which 
the  content  of  the  word  is  obscured  for  each  child,  and  to 
devise  the  best  means  of  bringing  that  word  into  the  area  of 
clear  vision. In  this  connection  Gray  and  Holmes  also 
mention  Pressey’s  study  on  growth  in  learning  the  vocabulary 
of  ’’history,”  which  revealed  that,  in  vocabulary  tests 
administered  to  all  grade  levels,  some  fourth  grade  students 
attained  vocabulary  meaning  at  a  level  as  high  as  the  tenth 
grade  median,  while  some  tenth  grade  students  revealed  an 
understanding  on  a  level  as  low  as  the  fourth  grade  median. 
Pressey  concluded  that  teachers  need  to  provide  for  the 

^William  S.  Gray  and  Eleanor  Holmes,  The  Development 
of  Meaning  Vocabularies  in  Reading.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  193 S,  pV  135. 

^*Tbid. ,  p.  12,  as  quoted  from  Will  Grant  Chambers, 

”How  Words  Get  Meaning,”  Pedagogical  Seminary,  XI  (March, 
1904),  PPo  30-50. 
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individual  needs  of  students  as  well  as  provide  for  daily 
group  guidance  on  the  essential  key  words  introduced.  She 
also  obtained  results  which  showed  that  vocabulary  develop¬ 
ment  is  much  slower  in  the  grades  above  the  seventh  than  it 
is  in  the  elementary  grades ,  and  concluded  that  the  slower 
rate  of  vocabulary  growth  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  teachers 
in  the  upper  grades  tend  to  ignore  vocabulary  problems . 

The  investigation  of  the  direct  and  indirect  methods 
of  vocabulary  development  by  Gray  and  Holmes  verified  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the  middle  and  upper 
grades  need  a  great  deal  of  teacher  help  in  acquiring  mean¬ 
ing  from  what  they  read,  that  pupils  are  largely  unaware  of 
their  vocabulary  limitations,  and  that  the  method  of  vocab¬ 
ulary  development  involving  direct  teaching  is  far  more 

i  -£■ 

effective  than  the  indirect  method. 

Little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  criteria 
upon  which  writers  agree  concerning  the  means  of  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  vocabulary  development  in  a  well-rounded  reading 
program.  Gray4^  summarizes  them  as  follows:  constant  investi- 

ibid. ,  pp.  12-13,  as  summarized  from  Luella  Cole 
Pressey,  "A  Study  in  the  Learning  of  the  Fundamental  Special 
Vocabulary  of  History  from  the  Fourth  Through  the  Twelfth 
Grades,1'  Tests  and  Measurements  in  the  Social  Sciences ,  (New 
York;  1954,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  pp.  155-21$. 

46Ibid. ,  Do  93. 

47cray,  ojd.  cit.  ,  pp.  5$-73* 
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gation  of  words  of  all  kinds  so  as  to  increase  awareness 
and  develop  accuracy  in  recognizing  words;  insistence  upon 
correct  pronunciation;  the  attaching  of  appropriate  meanings 
to  words  by  deriving  meanings  from  context,  from  meaningful 
word  units  (prefixes,  roots,  suffixes),  from  the  correct  use 
of  glossaries  and  dictionaries,  and  from  connotation.  He  is 
supported  by  McCullough,  f  who  claims  that  vocabulary  is 
best  developed  where  the  words  selected  for  special  study 
are  drawn  from  material  the  students  read  or  will  be  reading. 
She  advocates  the  study  of  the  multiple  meanings  of  such 
words,  an  investigation  of  the  word  in  context,  and  a  study 
of  root  forms,  prefixes,  and  suffixes.  Strang^  makes  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  observations,  but  also  recommends  that  special 
attention  be  given  to  interesting  and  odd  words  as  a  means  of 
developing  an  interest  in  and  inquisitiveness  about  word 
origins • 

That  vocabulary  study  in  connection  with  a  selection 
of  literature  involves  more,  however,  than  the  use  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  by  the  student  is  pointed  out  by  Blaisdell,  who 
indicated  the  dangers  inherent  in  such  a  procedure: 

^McCullough,  op.  cit.,  p.  475* 

^9strang,  op.  cit . ,  Chapter  III. 
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The  dictionary  has  a  definite  part  to  play  in 
the  development  of  the  vocabulary;  yet  fre¬ 
quently  supervisors  and  teachers  insist  on  a 
use  of  the  dictionary  which  is  not  wholly 
wise.  They  expect  pupils  to  get  the  exact 
meaning  of  words  by  consulting  the  dictionary. 

We  seldom  acquire  from  a  dictionary  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

At  its  best  a  dictionary  can  give  only  a 
suggestion  of  a  meaning.  We  get  the  heart  of 
a  word  by  frequently  meeting  it  in  its  normal 
use . 50 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  vocabulary  can  be  successfully  acquired 
by  applying  to  the  word  as  many  of  the  clues  to  meaning  as 
possible  for  understanding-derivation,  dictionary  meaning, 
context,  other  encounters  with  the  word  revealing  variations 
in  meaning  from  context,  and  the  conscious  use  of  the  word 
by  the  teacher  and  by  the  pupil. 

Lee  C.  Deighton’s^-  investigation  of  the  place  of  con¬ 
text  in  revealing  meaning  supports  these  observations.  However, 
she  places  her  stress  not  upon  the  inadequacies  of  dictionary 
work,  but  upon  the  fact  that  context,  too,  of  itself  infrequently 
reveals  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words.  The  teacher  must  be 
alert  to  the  need  for  having  students  employ  whatever  other  aid 
to  vocabulary  development  the  situation  demands,  including 
references  to  previous  pupil  experience  with  the  word.  The 


50 

Blaisdell,  op.  cij:.  ,  p.  111. 

5^Lee.  C.  Deighton,  Vocabulary  Development  in  the 
Classroom.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teacher’s 
College,  Columbia  University,  1959,  p.  62. 
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development  of  vocabulary  is  a  constant  and  gradual  process 
for  teachers  of  literature. 


The  Grasping  of  Broader  Meanings  and  Implications ;  Reacting 
Critically  to  What  is  Read 


Earlier  in  this  chapter,  in  introducing  the  subject  of 
the  development  of  reading  competence  as  an  objective  of 
literature  teaching,  it  was  pointed  out  that  most  authorities 
agree  that  the  creation  of  an  awareness  of  broader  meanings 
and  implications,  and  of  the  need  for  critical  reaction  to 
what  is  read  are  among  the  major  ends  toward  which  the  litera¬ 
ture  teacher  must  work.  In  this  connection,  the  degree  of 
unanimity  to  be  found  in  the  writing  of  Farmer,  Hitchcock, 
Mirrielees,  McCullough,  Strang,  and  Gray  was  discussed  on 
pages  41-56.  Strong  support  for  their  opinions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  the  semanticists . 

I.  A.  Richards  indicates  the  problem  which  literature 
teachers  must  face  if  they  are  to  teach  their  pupils  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  a  selection: 

A  list  of  the  vices  of  reading  should  put  first, 
as  worst  and  most  disabling,  the  expectation  that 
everything  should  be  easily  understood.  Things 
worth  thought  and  reflection  cannot  be  taken  in 
at  a  glance.  The  writer  should,  of  course,  have 
done  his  best  to  make  things  easy  for  us .  But 
where  there  is  still  some  difficulty  remaining, 
let  us  beware  of  blaming  it  on  the  author  rather 
than  on  our  own  imperfect  command  of  the  language . 

To  blame  the  writer  will  teach  us  nothing.  To 
wonder  if  we  are  reading  right  may. 52 


52 

I.  A.  Richards, 

1961,  p.  12. 


How  To  Read  A  Pa.^e ,  Boston:  Beacon  Press, 
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Thus  the  teacher  must  establish  in  his  or  her  pupils  the 

habit  of  searching  for  the  author* s  purpose  and  for  implied 

meanings.  In  this  connection  Hayakawa  stresses  the  necessity 

for  the  reader  to  realize  fully  the  difference  between  words 

and  what  words  stand  for: 

A  map  is  NOT  the  territory  it  stands  for;  words 
are  NOT  things.  A  map  does  not  represent  ALL 
of  a  territory;  words  never  say  ALL  about  any¬ 
thing.  .  .  .  The  meanings  of  words  are  NOT  in 
the  words;  they  are  in  US.  .  .  .  Not  to  observe, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  such  principles 
of  interpretation  is  to  think  and  react  in 
primitive  and  infantile  ways. 53 

In  his  introduction  to  Walpole’s  Semantics ,  Richards 
touches  upon  another  difficulty  which  teachers  of  literature 
must  recognize  and  attempt  to  overcome:  ”1  said  at  the  start 
that  a  book  might  be  a  battleground;  will  the  writer’s  ideas 

r*  j 

or  his  reader’s  preconceptions  win?”  f  The  Implication  con¬ 
tained  in  this  question  is  clear.  It  is  imperative  that 
students  be  taught  to  read  thoughtfully  and  to  react  criti¬ 
cally  to  what  an  author  has  to  say,  recognizing  and  overcoming 
their  own  preconceived  ideas  so  as  to  be  able  to  assess  intel¬ 
ligently  what  they  read.  Glicksburg  clarifies  the  teacher’s 
problem  in  this  respect,  and  suggests  how  to  solve  it: 


53g.  i.  Hayakawa,  Language  in  Thought  and  Action. 

New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1939,  pp.  291-293* 

2^'Hugh  R.  Walpole,  Semantics .  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton 
and  Company,  1941,  p.  11. 
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The  English  teacher  understands  the  extent  to 
which  the  mental  world  of  the  student  is 
separated  from  the  mental  world  of  a  poem  by 
Milton  or  Wordsworth  or  Shelley.  The  students 
come  to  literature  preconditioned  by  moral, 
religious,  and  social  ideas  imbibed  from  their 
family  and  from  their  immediate  environment. 

These  are  the  things  which  have  shaped  their 
personality.  It  is  by  no  means  their  fault 
that  they  possess  that  kind  of  personality, 
with  all  its  conventional  limitations  and 
blind  spots.  That  is  where  the  English  teacher 
gets  to  work.  He  reaches  below  the  surface  of 
verbalized  consciousness  to  the  subliminal 
level.  He  penetrates  beneath  the  glib  common¬ 
places  that  the  student  echoes — commonplaces 
which  are  responsible  for  his  lack  of  under¬ 
standing,  his  aesthetic  unresponsiveness. 

Gradually  the  student  learns  to  understand 
himself,  his  temperament,  and  his  tastes,  and 
thus  arrives  at  a  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  what  literature  can  do  for  him  if  he  will 
allow  its  influence  to  act  upon  him.  He  must 
slough  off  his  stock  responses  and  react  natur¬ 
ally  and  spontaneously  tt>a  work  of  literature .  55 

Moore 56  also,  applies  the  principles  of  semantics 
directly  to  the  English  program.  He  points  out  that  teachers 
must  instil  in  their  pupils  the  semantic  principles  of  deter¬ 
mining  meaning  from  context  and  of  differentiating  between 
emotive  language  and  verifiable  statements  if  they  are  to 
teach  their  charges  to  think  clearly  and  to  interpret  correctly 
what  is  read. 


^Charles  i.  Glicksburg,  r,In  Defence  of  English,11  The 
English  Journal,  XXXIV  (June,  1945),  p.  310. 

5°Robert  H.  Moore,  General  Semantics  in  the  High 
School  English  Program.  Columbus:  Ohio  State  University 
Press,  1945,  pp.  31-32. 
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The  development  of  this  ability  to  grasp  the  impli¬ 
cations  and  the  inferences  contained  in  a  passage,  to 
determine  the  author’s  intention,  and  to  distinguish  between 
the  emotional  and  the  referential  qualities  of  a  piece  of 
writing  is  an  extension  of  reading  skills  beyond  the  literal 
level.  It  is  an  extremely  important  step  in  developing  the 
ability  to  comprehend  and  to  appreciate  a  literary  selection; 
it  involves  the  development  of  a  habit  of  thinking  clearly 
and  critically  concerning  what  is  read;  and  it  demands  that 
the  teacher  communicate  to  his  pupils  an  understanding  of  the 
difference  between  generalizations  and  specific  illustrations, 
of  metaphor,  of  symbolism,  of  the  multiplicity  of  meanings, 
and  of  the  power  of  words. 

The  extent  to  which  teachers  develop  these  abilities 
through  the  teaching  of  literature  is  the  concern  of  Parts  II 
and  III  of  Section  B  of  the  evaluative  instrument.  The 
criteria  used  are  based  upon  the  opinions,  findings,  and 
suggestions  of  the  experts  quoted  and  are  representative  of 
the  most  authoritative  thought  available  on  the  elements 
required  for  growth  of  skill  in  understanding  the  deeper 
levels  of  meaning  in  literature. 

Literature  and  the  Development  of  TtS elf- Understanding  and 
a  Balanced  Perspective  on  Life.7’ 


The  terms,  ’’self-understanding”  and  "balanced  perspec 
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tive  on  life,”  used  by  Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire,  are  perhaps 

as  descriptive  of  one  of  the  goals  of  literature  teaching 

as  can  be  found.  However,  the  terminology  in  which  others 

have  expressed  this  aim  helps  to  clarify  it  as  an  objective 

of  the  literature  program.  For  this  purpose  Sheridan* s 

observation  is  most  useful: 

Basically,  the  purpose  of  teaching  literature  is 
to  develop  the  individual,  to  provide  an  extension 
of  his  powers.  This  extension  should  stimulate 
emotion,  increase  perception,  make  for  awareness 
of  nature,  and  promote  some  understanding  of  the 
trials  and  joys  of  his  fellow  human  beings. 57 

Hitchcock  expresses  this  objective  as 

.  .  .  to  acquaint  each  pupil  with  his  own  indivi¬ 
duality  and  teach  him  to  value  it  .  .  .  to  teach 
the  possibility  of  growth  through  association 
with  individualities  better  than  oneTs  own.  It 
is  to  train  the  individual  to  penetrate  beyond 
deceptive  externals  and,  through  poetic  insight, 
detect  the  good  and  the  bad  in  other  individuals. 

It  is  to  teach  reverence  for  the  Individuality 
of  another.  .  .  .  It  is  to  safeguard  the  young 
through  teaching  them  to  discriminate  between 
the  false  and  the  true. 5° 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  Hitchcock,  in 
common  with  nearly  all  modern  authorities,  is  not  advocating 
the  use  of  literature  for  moral  propaganda,  with  which  he 


57Marion  C.  Sheridan,  ”The  Teaching  of  Literature  in 
Secondary  Schools,”  Perspectives  on  English,  edited  by 
Robert  C.  Pooley,  New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts ,  Inc., 
I960,  pp.  27-23. 

^Hitchcock,  ojo.  cit . ,  pp.  60-62. 
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violently  disagrees.  This  turn-of-the- century  aim  of  liter¬ 
ature  teaching  has  long  since  disappeared  as  a  major  objective. 
He  feels,  however,  that  all  great  literature  is  moral  and 
that  moral  benefit  is  a  concomitant  of  literature  study. 

Three  years  before  Hitchcock’s  book  appeared,  the 
National  Committee  on  Reading,  in  the  twenty- fourth  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  empha¬ 
sized  the  part  which  literature  should  play  in  the  widening 
of  experience,  the  stimulation  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
development  of  sympathy  and  understanding: 

The  finest  and  most  inclusive  statement  of  the 
value  of  literature  is  probably  that  it  may  make 
our  experience  deeper,  wider,  and  more  satisfy¬ 
ing.  It  may  help  us  to  see  our  own  lives  and 
surroundings  as  more  fresh  and  interesting;  it 
may  also  help  us ,  by  recombining  the  elements  in 
our  past  experience,  to  live  imaginatively  in 
different  times  and  countries  and  characters 
otherwise  remote  from  our  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  This  is  here  suggested  as  the  most  basic 
and  satisfactory  statement  of  our  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  in  this  field. 39 

The  Teaching  of  English  in  England  expresses  these 

aims  in  a  somewhat  different  manner: 

It  must  be  realized  that  education  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  information.  ...  It  is  not  the 
storing  of  compartments  in  the  mind,  but  the 
development  and  training  of  faculties  already 
existing.  .  .  .  It  is  in  a  word,  guidance  In 
the  acquiring  of  experience.  .  .  .  Literature, 
the  form  of  art  most  readily  available,  must 
be  handled  from  the  first  as  the  most  direct 
and  lasting  communication  of  experience  by  man 
to  men  ...  it  must  never  be  treated  as  a 
form  of  mental  exercise  remote  from  life. 60 

39National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  ’’Report  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Reading,”  Twenty -Fourth  Yearbook , 

Part  I.  Bloomington:  1923,  p.  142. 

6(4,  .  , 

Board  of  Education,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  B-9. 
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The  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  states  this 

objective  from  the  teachers’  point  of  view:  ’’The  English  teacher 

aims  to  stimulate  the  boy  to  think  and  to  clarify  his  own 

thoughts.  He  intends  to  stimulate  the  boy  to  feel  and  become 

6l 

conscious  of  his  own  feelings.”  Thus,  the  Association  does  so 
in  a  vein  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Cox  thirty 
years  earlier: 

I  conceive  of  an  English  class  as  an  opportunity 
for  every  member  to  have  real  and  unreserved 
criticism  of  the  workings  of  his  mind,  encourage¬ 
ment  of  his  valid  processes,  and  exposure  of  his 
slips  and  wabblings.  That  can  happen  almost  no¬ 
where  else,  though  it  happens  sometimes  in  good 

homes. ^2 

These  authorities  thus  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  expert  teaching  of  literature  should  lead  to 
growth  in  the  capacity  of  the  child,  to  understand  himself 
and  the  forces  at  work  in  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Because  three  of  Hook’s  six  basic  approaches  to  the  teaching 
of  literature0^  move  toward  the  development  of  understandings 
of  this  kind,  Section  C,  Part  I  of  the  evaluative  instrument 
seeks  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  teachers  make  use  of 
approaches  which  tend  to  stress  such  understandings.  In 


Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in 
Secondary  Schools,  The  Teaching  of  English.  Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1959  >  P«  4. 

c3  2 

c  oidney  Cox,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Avowals  and 
Ventures.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  192W,  P»  16. 
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Hook,  ojo •  cit .  ,  Chapter  5. 
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Part  II,  three  of  the  criteria  used  attempt  to  assess  the 
degree  to  which  the  teacher  works  in  a  more  direct  manner 
to  develop  the  pupils’  understanding  of  themselves,  their 
habits,  and  their  attitudes.  The  fourth  criteria  under  this 
part  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  social  understand¬ 
ings  and  moral  attitudes .  This  is  a  complicated  problem  and 
requires  clarification. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  stress  on  self¬ 
understanding  and  a  balanced  perspective  on  life  should  take 
on  a  strong  social  emphasis  over  the  years.  We  see  it  Noyes 
article  stressing  the  use  of  literature  to  build  understand¬ 
ings  between  individuals  and  groups  for  those  of  different 
races,  customs,  and  creeds;0^"  in  Cady’s  article  emphasizing 
the  use  of  literature  to  give  a  keener  perception  of  the 
world  around  us  and  to  develop  in  the  child  a  sense  of 
loyalty;  J  and  in  Loban’s  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  relation 
ship  between  literature  and  the  child’s  attitude  of  sympathy 
But  perhaps  this  social  emphasis  is  nowhere  more  strongly 


°^Louise  B. Noyes,  ’’Literature  as  a  Builder  of  Inter¬ 
group  Understandings,”  The  English  Journal ,  XXXVII  (March, 

1943),  pp.  133-142. 

65gdwin  H.  Cady,  ’’The  Role  of  Literature  for  Young 

People  Today,”  The  English  Journal ,  XLI?  (May,  1955), 
pp.  263-273. 

^°Walter  Loban,  Literature  and  Social  Sensitivity. 
Champagne:  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1954, 

p.  36. 
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stressed  than  in  courses  of  study  themselves,  where  serious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  revise  curricula  to  meet  changing 
social  and  political  conditions  which  appear  to  threaten  the 
freedoms  of  democracy.  The  Alberta  Junior  High  School  Curri¬ 
culum  Guide  for  Literature  provides  a  good  illustration  of 
the  persistence  with  which  training  in  social  values  is 
urged  upon  the  teacher: 

Although  it  is  still  admitted  that  children 
(and  adults)  will  not  willingly  read  what  they 
do  not  enjoy,  and  that  the  development  of 
sound  literary  taste  is  a  legitimate  and  in¬ 
deed  a  primary  objective  of  the  study  of 
literature,  it  is  widely  felt  that  literature 
has  also  a  guidance  function.  It  should  lead 
to  social  and  emotional  maturity,  should  pro¬ 
mote  physical  as  well  as  mental  health,  should 
assist  the  child  in  his  choice  of,  if  not 
preparation  for,  a  career.  The  study  of 
literature  should  help  him  to  develop  a  set  of 
moral  values  and  a  philosophy  of  life,  should 
assist  him  to  build  a  hierarchy  of  loyalties 
from  immediate  family  to  community,  to  homeland 
and  nation,  and  even  to  humanity  in  general. 67 

Some  educators  feel  that  such  an  emphasis,  however  well 
intentioned,  is  open  to  serious  misinterpretation  by  those 
teachers  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  function  of  litera¬ 
ture.  They  believe  there  is  a  danger  that  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  a  selection  may  be  obstructed  in  the 


°7 Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Literature. 
Province  of  Alberta:  Department  of  Education,  1951 >  p.  21. 
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attempts  to  supply  the  child  with  all  the  social  values 
which  might  be  distilled  from  it.  As  long  ago  as  1921  the 
committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  position  of  English 
in  England’s  educational  system  sounded  a  caution  in  this 
regard : 


We  are  at  any  rate  convinced  that  ’’the  social 
problem”  is  not  directly  the  business  of 
literature,  and  that  those  who  conceive  it  to 
be  so  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  true 
function  of  literature.  On  the  other  hand  we 
believe  that,  if  rightly  presented,  poetry 
will  be  recognized  by  the  most  ardent  social 
reformer  as  of  value,  because  while  it  con¬ 
tributes  no  specific  solution  of  the  social 
problem,  it  endows  the  mind  with  power  and 
sanity;  becay.se,  in  a  word,  it  enriches 
personality, 08 

American  authorities,  too,  have  expressed  their  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  problem.  Glieksburg  recognized  that  social 
problems  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  process  of  teaching 
literature,  but  for  him,  too,  they  are  rather  a  by-product 
than  a  primary  concern: 

.  .  .  the  teaching  of  literature  is ,  for  better 
or  worse,  intimately  tied  up  with  social  problems. 
Human  relationships  in  all  their  diversity  are  an 
inescapable  part  of  the  English  teacher’ s  function. 

He  cannot  discuss  novels,  stories,  poems,  essays, 
editorials,  plays,  without  becoming  involved  in 
fundamental  problems  of  human  conduct. °9 


6$Board  of  Education,  op.  cit . ,  p.  25 
6<?Gli  cksburg,  op.  cit. ,  p.  310. 
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Thomas  Clark  Pollock  makes  perhaps  the  most  telling 
attack  upon  the  use  of  literature  for  the  purpose  of  empha¬ 
sizing  social  values: 

Far  more  time  has  been  spent  in  the  last  generation 
on  another  problem  which  distracted  attention  from 
the  literary  heritage.  If  teachers  of  English  had 
not  worked  out  their  own  problems  of  scope  and 
sequence,  other  teachers  and  curriculum-makers  had 
been  working  out  theirs.  The  teaching  of  litera¬ 
ture  could  be  correlated  with — the  list  is  endless » 

I  call  it  the  ’'Literature  for  .  .  ."  movement: 
Literature  for  Social  Studies.  Literature  for 
Mental  Health.  Literature  for  World  Peace. 

Literature  for  Geography.  Literature  for  Human 
Relations.  If  our  civilization  survives,  I 
imagine  that  the  "Literature  for  .  .  . "  movement 
of  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
provide  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in 
educational  history.  And,  together  with  many 
other  factors,  it  helped  to  distract  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  students  of  education  from  the 
basic  problems  of  defining  scope  and  sequence  in 
teaching  the  literary  tradition. 70 

The  point  that  is  being  made  is  this.  Literature 
provides  vivid  exploration  of  all  aspects  of  life.  It 
offers  the  student  the  materials  from  which  he  can  develop 
values  leading  toward  self-realization.  Its  study  is  a 
search  for  meaning.  Properly  taught  it  trains  the  child  to 
make  intelligent  interpretations  and  choices- — his  own  inter¬ 
pretations  and  his  own  choices.  But  there  is  a  serious 
danger  that  the  detailed  enumeration  of  social  values,  in  the 


70Thomas  Clark  Pollock,  "Shall  They  Inherit  the  Realms 
of  Gold?"  Perspectives  on  English ,  edited  by  Robert  C.  Pooley. 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts ,  Inc.,  19o0,  pp.  48- 49  • 


hands  of  all  but  those  who  truly  understand  the  function  of 
literature,  will  encourage  the  offering  of  stereotyped, 
conventional  interpretations.  Literature  is  not  propaganda 
and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  providing  conventional  patterns 
for  moral  action.  What  it  does  do  is  point  out  possible 
choices  among  values. 

The  quotations  from  the  Board  of  Education,  Glicksburg 
and  Pollock  imply  that  literature  cannot  be  taught  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  ordinarily  understand  the  word.  There  is 
no  specific  body  of  facts  to  be  imparted.  The  implication 
is  that  the  teacher  must  guide  the  child  to  the  knowledge  of 
man  and  of  life  which  a  selection  reveals --must  lead  him  to 
read  and  to  think  and  to  discuss  critically  so  that  he  may 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  truths  that  literature  offers.  To  do  so  the  teacher  must 
reveal  the  relationships  which  exist  between  what  is  being 
read  and  other  subject  areas,  other  reading,  other  situations 
The  criteria  in  Section  C  of  the  instrument  attempt  to  assess 
the  teachers1  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Literature  and  the  Development  of  an  Understanding  of  the 
Relationship  Between  Content  and  Artistry 

It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that  there  is  a  close 
relationship  among  all  the  objectives  of  literature  teaching. 
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The  degree  to  which  a  pupil  can  be  led  to  understand  the 
relationship  between  content  and  artistry — literary  appre¬ 
ciation,  if  you  will — depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
level  of  comprehension  at  which  the  pupil  is  capable  of  oper¬ 
ating.  While  appreciation  of  this  relationship  is  perhaps 
the  most  commonly  accepted  of  the  objectives  of  teaching 
literature,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  one  concerning  which 
there  appears  to  be  the  most  confusion  and  the  least  real 
understanding. 

Poetry  is  the  type  of  literature  with  which  most 
teachers  claim  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  teaching 
appreciation.  Because  it  is  an  older  form  of  literary  art 
than  any  other,  the  critics  have  discussed  its  qualities  most 
thoroughly  and  much  can  be  learned  concerning  the  relationship 
of  form  and  content  in  literature  through  reading  the  critics. 
Those  qualities  inherent  in  literature,  which  a  teacher  must 
know  if  he  is  to  understand  this  objective  of  literature 
instruction,  were  well  expressed  by  Coleridge.  While  his 
remarks  were  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  reader,  they  can  be  investi¬ 
gated  in  terms  a  high  school  class  will  understand: 

This  power  (to  unify)  .  .  .  reveals  itself  in  the 
balance  or  reconcilement  of  opposite  or  discordant 
qualities;  of  sameness,  with  difference;  of  general 
with  concrete;  the  idea  with  the  image;  the  indivi¬ 
dual  with  the  representative;  the  sense  of  novelty 
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and  freshness  with  old  and  familiar  objects; 
a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion  with  more 
than  usual  order;  judgment  ever  awake  and 
steady  self-possession  with  enthusiasm,  and. 
feeling  profound  or  vehement;  and  while  it 
blends  and  harmonizes  the  natural  and  the 
artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to  nature; 
the  manner  to  the  matter;  and  our  admiration^ 
of  the  poet  to  our  sympathy  with  the  poetry. 71 

It  is  difficult  to  improve  upon  what  Coleridge  has 
said,  but  modern  scholars,  too,  have  pointed  out  that  a  sel¬ 
ection  must  be  understood  as  a  whole.  John  Ciardi  devotes 

72 

an  entire  book  to  this  theme  revealing  that  the  human 

insight  of  a  poem  and  technicalities  of  the  poetic  devices 

are  inseparable  and  that  this  interplay  is  the  poemT s  meaning. 

Hence  it  is  a  matter  not  of  TwhatT  it  means,  but  of  ThowT  it 

means.  It  is  his  contention  that  under  the  verbalizations  of 

a  poem  are  feelings,  images,  suggestions,  attitudes,  and  that 

the  interplay  of  all  make  the  poetic  performance.  Brooks  and 
73 

Warren'^  say  the  same  thing  in  essence  when  they  state  that 
it  is  impossible  to  try  to  extract  the  message,  or  the  emotion, 
or  the  beautiful  statement  of  some  high  truth  from  a  poem. 

What  the  poet  has  to  say  is  so  inextricably  interwoven  with 


71s.  T.  Coleridge,  tTBiographia  Literaria,,T  The  Great 
Critics  (edited  by  H.  J.  Smith  and  E.  W.  Parks).  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1951 ,  pp.  531-532* 

7^ John  Ciardi,  How  Poes  A  Poem  Mean?  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  I960,  p.  1022. 

73c.  Brooks  and  R.  P.  Warren,  Understanding  Poetry. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1944,  pp.  8-22. 
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the  way  he  says  it — with  the  images  he  uses,  the  emotions 
he  feels,  the  attitudes  he  possesses,  the  interpretations 
he  makes ,  and  the  rhymes  and  rhythms  and  metres  and  figures 
of  speech  he  employs  to  achieve  the  total  effect  desired-- 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  poem  in  any  other  way 
than  as  a  totality.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
cover  these  qualities  in  a  work  of  literature  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  appreciation. 

In  another  work*^  Cleanth  Brooks  points  out  that  the 
reader  must  be  alert  for  shifts  of  tone,  ironic  statements, 
and  implied  statements  rather  than  direct  ones.  He  is 
suggesting  that  poetic  devices  are  part  of  the  author’s  art. 
We  must  be  able  to  recognize  their  use  in  order  to  interpret 
his  work  and  discover  his  intentions  Blaisdell  has  a  state¬ 
ment  which  does  much  to  clarify  this  aspect  of  appreciation: 

The  author’s  art  lies  in  what  he  does  not  say 
rather  than  in  what  he  says.  He  writes  words, 
sentences ,  paragraphs ,  and  they  are  printed 
with  black  ink  on  white  paper.  Yet  the  impor¬ 
tant  things  that  he  says  are  the  things  that 
are  not  printed,  are  the  things  that  he  suggests, 
are  the  things  that  lie  between  the  lines.  He 
has  certain  thoughts,  he  sees  certain  pictures, 
he  feels  certain  emotions.  .  .  .  That  person 
has  appreciation  who  understands  all  that  is  in 
the  lines,  together  with  all  that  lies  between 


'^Cleanth  Brooks,  The  Well  Wrought  Urn.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Harvest  Book  HB  11,  1947, 
pp.  $-9o 
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the  lines.  As  he  reads,  he  thinks  what  the 
author  thought,  sees  the  pictures  that  the 
author  saw,  and  feels  the  emotions  that  the 
author  felt.  The  greater  the  degree  of  his 
mastery  of  these  three  different  elements, 
the  greater  his  power  of  appreciation. 75 

True  literary  appreciation  is  developed  only  through 
the  use  of  critical  interpretive  power  by  means  of  which  one 
is  able  to  unearth  the  particular  skill  which  makes  what  the 
author  has  to  say  and  how  he  says  it  inseparable  elements  of 
the  same  compound.  In  teaching  literature,  therefore,  if 
the  teacher  neglects  to  consider  the  content  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  its  form,  much  of  the  meaning  is  lost.  The 
figures  of  speech  used,  and  the  structure  which  is  employed 
are  often  more  a  part  of  the  author’s  total  intention  and 
the  effect  he  wishes  to  achieve  than  is  the  literal  meaning 
and  the  bare  information  the  lines  contain.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  teachers  require  their  pupils  to  approach  a 
selection  with  a  curiosity  as  to  why  the  author  introduces  a 
particular  figure  of  speech.  It  is  relatively  easy,  for 
example,  to  lead  pupils  to  see  the  aptness  of  the  metaphor 
of  the  cat  in  Bourinot’s  poem,  ,?Snow  Shadows. Tf  But  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  poem  depends  upon  the  students’  explora¬ 
tion  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  comparison  applies--  the 


^Blaisdell ,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  262-263. 
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comparative  docility  and  inactivity  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  as  cat  and  shadows  lie  basking  in  the  sun,  the  gradual 
increase  in  activity  as  the  afternoon  wears  on,  and  the 
mystery  as  to  activities  and  location  during  the  night. 

It  is  frequently  more  difficult  to  detect  the  meaning  con¬ 
veyed  in  individual  figures  of  speech,  but  vital  meaning 
is  lost  if  pupils  are  not  taught  to  be  inquisitive  concern¬ 
ing  why  the  artist  uses  them.  Why  does  E.  J.  Pratt,  in  his 
poem,  ’’Newfoundland,”  refer  to  the  sea  kelp  on  the  beach  as 
being  ’’Red  as  the  heart’s  blood?”  The  pupils  may  discover, 
not  only  the  relationship  of  the  vital  activity  of  the 
pounding  sea  to  blood  as  the  stuff  of  life  throbbing  through 
the  body,  but  they  might  investigate  the  significance  of  the 
blood-red  kelp,  tossed  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  in  its 
relationship  to  the  blood  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives 
in  the  sea,  and  to  the  bleeding  hearts  of  those  who  sorrow 
for  them.  Pratt  conveys  the  idea  in  the  lines,  ”It  is  red 
as  the  heart’s  blood,”  ”And  salt  as  tears.”  This  kind  of 
investigation  to  reveal  significant  meaning  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  superficial  practice  of  recog¬ 
nizing  and  naming  the  figures  employed. 

A  similar  situation  exists  concerning  the  structure 
of  a  selection.  Pupils  must  see  that  a  definite  relation¬ 
ship  often  exists  between  the  type  of  metre  or  line  or  verse 
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employed  and  the  author’s  purpose.  Why  does  Sandburg  write 
his  poem,  ’’Chicago,”  in  free  verse,  with  its  mixture  of 
long  and  short  lines?  Pupils  should  be  led  to  see  the 
important  relationship  of  the  rough,  apparently  unpolished, 
and  primitive  structure  of  the  lines  to  the  cacophony  of 
the  city  with  its  primitive,  brawling  nature.  Could  Sand¬ 
burg  have  achieved  his  effect  if  he  had  used  the  polished, 
disciplined  sonnet  form  employed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  des¬ 
cription  of  the  quietly  sleeping  city  of  London  in  his 
’’Lines  Composed  Upon  Westminster  Bridge?” 

Once  a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  these 
relationships  is  aroused,  pupils  should  not  find  it  difficult 
to  detect  the  more  obvious  strengths  and  weaknesses  existing 
in  an  author’s  work.  In  a  poem  such  as  Cowper’s  ’’The  Soli¬ 
tude  of  Alexander  Selkirk”  they  may  detect  the  lack  of 
harmony  which  exists  between  the  feeling  of  loneliness  and 
despair  and  the  grandeur  of  the  words  used,  the  lilting 
rhythm  of  the  metre  employed  and  the  regularity  of  the  rhyme 
scheme  chosen.  The  ability  to  explore  in  this  way  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  intention  of  the 
selection  and  to  the  ability  to  appreciate  those  qualities 
of  a  work  which  reveal  its  sincerity  and  truth. 

The  criteria  set  forth  in  Section  D  of  the  instrument 
attempt  to  assess  those  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  literary 
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appreciation  which  it  is  believed  junior  high  school 
students  are  capable  of  comprehending  and  acquiring.  Part  I 
is  concerned  with  the  relationship  of  form  to  content  in 
narrative  literature.  It  applies  primarily  to  the  short 
stories  and  plays  contained  in  the  Prose  and  Poetry  for 
Canadians  texts ,  although  some  of  the  criteria  are  applic¬ 
able  to  poems  such  as  "Evangeline"  and  "The  Ancient  Mariner.” 
While  Part  II  applies  primarily  to  poetry,  if  teachers 
attempted  to  reveal  such  things  as  the  contribution  of 
sentence  structure  or  the  use  of  imagery  to  the  development 
of  an  author’s  theme  or  intention  in  a  prose  selection,  the 
extent  to  which  this  was  done  was  indicated  here.  Part  III 
attempts  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  employs 
one  or  more  of  Hook’s  "basic  approaches"  in  the  presentation 
of  literature.  Because  the  recognition  and  naming  of  the 
figures  of  speech  and  of  structional  elements  are,  by  them¬ 
selves,  a  very  insignificant  part  of  the  analytical  approach 
to  literature,  no  separate  attempt  was  made  to  assess  their 
use. 

Summary 

Once  acceptable  objectives  for  the  teaching  of 
literature  have  been  formulated,  it  is  possible  to  reject 
those  methods  which,  though  perhaps  time-honored  and  widely 
used,  contribute  little,  if  any,  to  the  realization  of  our 
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objectives,  and  to  adopt  those  methods  which  appear  to  be 
the  most  effective  in  achieving  our  objectives „ 

The  most  outstanding  aspect  of  the  objectives  set 
forth  by  the  authorities  is  the  fact  that  they  all  require 
vigorous  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Thought 
ful,  critical  reading  requires  an  active  search  for  exact 
meaning  of  words  and  expressions,  for  implications,  for  irony 
for  shifts  in  tone.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of 
self  and  of  life  through  literature  can  be  achieved  only  by 
the  reader  discovering  relationships  between  what  he  reads 
and  his  own  experiences.  And  the  very  nature  of  appreciation 
requires  the  most  stringent  perception  and  interpretation  of 
and  response  to  the  author’s  intention,  and  to  his  art  in 
presenting  it.  All  of  them  require  the  development  of  an 
ability  to  probe  and  search  and  discover  new  meanings,  impli¬ 
cations,  and  understandings.  As  it  has  been  recently  so 
aptly  expressed  in  Teaching  Language  and  Literature,  nThe 
cruciality  of  clear  thinking  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
English  program  requires  each  teacher  to  sharpen  his  percep¬ 
tion  concerning  the  relationship  of  thinking  to  language  and 
literature  and  thus  to  human  behavior.7’^0 

^%alter  Loban,  Margaret  Ryan,  and  R.  J.  Squire, 
o£0  cit. ,  p.  3o 
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None  of  the  objectives  mentioned,  therefore,  can  be 

achieved  by  methods  requiring  passive  acceptance  of  a 

master-pupil  relationship  where  the  teacher  dispenses  info 

mation,  facts,  and  interpretations  which  the  pupil  is 

expected  to  learn  and  repeat.  The  Departmental  Committee 

of  the  Board  of  Education  in  England  expressed  this  convic 

tion  over  four  decades  ago: 

If  we  cannot  obtain  a  competent  body  of  teachers, 
if  we  have  to  commit  the  guidance  of  youth  to 
teachers  who,  in  default  of  the  necessary  insight 
and  enthusiasm,  will  fall  back  upon  conventional 
appreciations,  historical  details,  and  the  minute 
examination  of  words  and  phrases,  we  shall  repeat 
the  failure  of^the  past  upon  a  wider  and  more 
ruinous  scale* 77 

And  the  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  reaffirmed 
it  forty  years  later,  emphasizing  the  dishonesty  inherent 
in  such  methods: 

We  have  said  before  that  in  English  there  is 
almost  a  complete  lack  of  objective  fact  to 
be  transmitted  from  teacher  to  pupil.  The 
material  of  English  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
boy  who  is  being  taught.  The  English  teacher 
aims  to  stimulate  the  boy  to  think  and  clari3°y 
his  own  thoughts.  He  intends  to  stimulate  the 
boy  to  feel  and  to  become  conscious  of  his  own 
feelings.  The  teacher  cannot  supply  the 
thought;  the  teacher  cannot  supply  the  feelings. 

If  he  attempts  to  do  so,  then  the  boy  expres¬ 
ses  thoughts  not  his  own,  feelings  which  are 
conventional  or  sham. 78 


77 

''Board  of  Education,  op.  cit.  ,  pp.  15-16. 

7g 

'Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in 
Secondary  Schools,  op.  cit. ,  p*  4« 
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79 


On  this  continent,  too,  those  who  have  devoted  their 

lives  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  English  have  rejected 
methods  which  appear  to  have  as  their  primary  objective  the 
learning  of  facts  about  literature — the  settings  of  stories 
and  the  characters  involved,  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  of  various  types  of  literature,  memorization  of 
definitions  of  the  mechanics  of  the  literary  art,  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  names  of  selections  and  their  authors  and  of  facts 
and  dates  concerning  both.  Burton1 s  experiment  regarding 
the  teaching  of  appreciation  of  the  short  story  revealed, 
among  other  things,  that  a  method  which  concentrated  on  an 
analysis  of  literary  techniques  had  no  advantage,  in  the 
teaching  of  appreciation,  over  methods  which  concentrated 
on  the  development  of  a  central  theme  or  which  combined 
the  study  of  the  short  story  with  pupil  efforts  at  imagin¬ 
ative  writing. ^9  Mirrielees  points  out  that  one  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  effective  literature  teaching  is  the 
practice  of  teaching  selections  in  isolation,  where  each 
short  story  or  poem  or  essay  becomes  an  assignment  and 
end  in  itself,  and  where  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  liter¬ 
ary  excellence  without  showing  the  pupils  why  they  are 

^D.  L.  Burton,  ,TAn  Experiment  in  Teaching  Apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Fiction, TT  The  English  Journal ,  (January,  1953),  XLII, 

pp.  16-20. 
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studying  literature  or  how  it  relates  to  their  daily  living 
and  man’s  problems.  "Unless  literature  is  made  a  part  of 
the  pupils1  discovery  of  the  world  about  them — past  and 
present,"  she  maintains,  "it  would  be  more  useful  for  them 
to  be  studying  history  or  science."0^  And  as  a  final  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  near  unanimity  with  which  experts  view  this 
matter,  in  evidence  uncovered  in  his  study  of  literature 
and  social  sensitivity,  Walter  Loban  found  several  suggestions 
for  educational  practice,  among  which  the  following  appears 
to  be  a  useful  guide  in  differentiating  between  the  substance 
of  literature  and  literary  facts  and  in  maintaining  the 
proper  emphasis  regarding  them  in  teaching  literature: 

The  teaching  of  literature  in  the  secondary 
schools  needs  reorientation  away  from  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  such  scholarly  concerns  as  the 
history  of  literature  and  types  of  literature# 

The  use  of  literature  for  presenting  human  values 
deserves  to  be  increased  in  the  classroom.  This 
is  a  problem  of  emphasis,  not  an  eit’ner-or  choice. 
Attention  to  structure,  style,  history,  and  types 
has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture.  When  properly  taught,  appreciation  of  form 
and  history  may  enable  an  adolescent  to  perceive 
better  the  total  value  of  a  literary  selection. 

However,  such  matters  should  never  be  allowed  to 
dominate  the  curriculum  in  literature,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  secondary  level.  The  significance  of 
literature  as  a  record  of  human  experience  should 
receive  the  primary  emphasis 

Thus  it  is  that  those  who  speak  with  the  voice  of  auth¬ 
ority  reject  methods  of  teaching  literature  which  fail  to  lead 
directly  toward  the  realization  of  the  three  major  objectives 
isolated  in  this  chapter, 

BOMirrielees ,  op.  cit . ,  p.  333* 

Bl 

Walter  Loban,  o£.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CLASSROOM  PRACTICES  IN  TEACHING  LITERATURE  IN 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  AS  REVEALED 
IN  THE  LESSONS  OBSERVED 

The  general  procedures  followed  in  visiting  the  class¬ 
rooms  involved  in  the  study  were  outlined  in  Chapter  II.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  in 
advance  which,  classrooms  or  teachers  should  be  visited.  The 
observer  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  selections  would  be 
taught.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  could  have  witnessed  one 
selection  taught  thirty  or  forty  different  times,  or  seventy 
different  selections  taught  once.  Actually,  sixty-eight 
selections  were  taught  during  the  seventy  lessons  observed-- 
thirty-one  in  Grade  VIII  classes  and  thirty-seven  in  Grade  IX 
classes.  Fifty  lessons  involved  one  selection  only,  twelve 
lessons  were  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  two  selections 
during  the  period,  and  four  lessons  involved  the  teaching  of 
three  selections  each.  {Four  lessons  did  not  involve  the 
study  of  any  particular  piece  of  literature.  Of  these,  two 
were  concerned  with  the  answers  to  literature  examinations, 
one  involved  the  use  of  Scientific  Research  Association  kits, 
and  one  was  a  lesson  in  creative  writing  arising  out  of  the 
study  of  a  selection. )  The  observer  saw  fifty-one  selections 
taught  once  only,  fourteen  taught  twice,  and  three  taught  on 
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three  occasions.^  It  might  appear,  therefore,  that  for 
seventeen  of  the  selections  the  opportunity  would  have  occur¬ 
red  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  methods  and  approaches 
used  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  However,  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  objectives  which  the  teachers  sought  to  attain 
made  such  comparison  difficult.  While  some  teachers  were 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  creation  of  interest  and  the 
supplying  of  motivation  (a  procedure  which,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  occupied  much  of  the  lesson  period),  others 
placed  their  emphasis  upon  the  extraction  of  meaning,  or 
the  development  of  social  understandings,  or  the  structure 
of  the  selection.  No  inferences  should  be  drawn  from  the 
tables  presented  in  this  study  without  this  fact  in  mind. 

Any  literature  lesson  in  which  a  teacher  attempts  to  develop 
all  of  the  abilities  for  which  the  criteria  employed  in  the 
evaluative  instrument  make  provision  would  be  superfical. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  class  periods  were  thirty- 
five  minutes  in  length,  so  that  ample  time  was  available 
to  provide  for  careful  development  of  some  of  the  skills 
and  abilities  essential  to  growth  in  the  understanding  and 
development  of  literature. 

The  instrument  used  for  evaluating  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  teaching  literature  is  divided  into  five  sections. 
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Section  A  refers  to  the  procedures  used  to  introduce  the 
lesson  and  motivate  the  pupils.  Sections  B,  C,  and  D  are 
concerned  with  the  methods  used  to  achieve  each  of  the 
three  major  objectives  of  literature  instruction  which  were 
isolated  and  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  Section  E  refers  to 
the  procedures  used  to  follow  up  or  extend  the  learnings 
and  understandings  of  a  selection.  The  amount  of  attention 
given  by  the  teacher  to  each  objective  or  procedure  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  criteria  was  rated  under  the  headings:  ”con~ 
siderable,,f  ffsome,n  or  ,Tnone.?T  The  following  outline 
shows  the  main  headings  of  each  section  of  the  instrument. 


Section  A;  Introduction  of  the  Lesson 


1.  Establishment  of  pleasant  classroom  atmosphere 

2.  Development  of  experience  and  interest 

3.  Anticipation  of  pupil  difficulties 


Section  B:  Development  of  an  Ability  to  Read 


1.  Developing  ability  to  read  for  literal  meaning 

a.  Developing  ability  to  grasp  ideas  at  literal 

level 

b.  Developing  ability  to  grasp  word  meanings 

2.  Developing  ability  to  grasp  broader  meanings 

and  implications 

3-  Developing  ability  to  react  critically  to  what 
is  read 
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Section  0: 

Development  of  Self-Understanding  and  a 

Balanced  Perspective  on  Life 

1. 

Employs  one  of  three  basic  approaches  applicable 

2. 

Relates  understandings  and  attitudes  to  life  of 
pupils 

3. 

Relates  skills  and  understandings  to  other  areas 

Section  D: 

Development  of  an  Appreciation  of  Artistry--The 

Relationship  of  Form  to  Content 

1. 

Develops  appreciation  of  relationship  of  incident, 
character,  setting  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole 

2. 

Develops  appreciation  of  relationship  between 

author’s  intention  and  the  mechanics  and  devices 

used 

3. 

Employs  one  of  three  basic  approaches  applicable 
( paraphrastic ,  analytic ,  emotive } 

Section  E: 

Assignments 

1. 

Assignment  of  the  selection  prior  to  the  lesson 

2. 

3. 

Assignment  of  the  selection  for  reading  prior  to 
the  lesson,  together  with  specific  questions 

Assignment  of  related  or  intensive  reading  after 
class  study 

3. 
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SECTION  A:  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LESSON 


Section  A  of  the  evaluative  instrument  contains 
criteria  for  assessing  teacher  efforts  to  interest  pupils 
and  to  establish  a  pleasant  classroom  atmosphere  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  stimulating  introduction  to  the  lesson.  Tables 
I  (a)  and  I  (b)  indicate  the  frequency  with  which  possible 
procedures  were  used  for  this  purpose, 

I.  Establishing  Pleasant  Classroom  Atmosphere 

The  extent  to  which  teachers  made  an  effort  to  interest 
their  pupils  in  the  selection  before  reading  it  in  class  is 
disclosed  in  Table  I  (a). 


TABLE  I  (a) 

FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  PROCEDURES  DESIGNED  TO 
AROUSE  PUPIL  INTEREST  IN  AND  ENTHUSIASM 
FOR  THE  SELECTION  UNDER  STUDY 


Provision  of  a  Satisfactory  Atmosphere 

Considerable  Some  None 


Establishment  of  pleasant 
classroom  atmosphere 


16 


23 


31 
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The  observer’s  judgment  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  relaxed  and  pleasant  classroom  atmosphere  was  based 
primarily  upon  the  tone  set  by  the  teacher  and  the  rapport 
established  between  the  teacher  and  pupils  during  the  first 
few  minutes  of  the  class  period.  The  willingness  with  which 
pupils  responded  to  teacher  questions,  the  encouragement 
given  to  pupils  to  express  their  personal  views  on  a  topic, 
and  the  extent  to  which  students  appeared  to  feel  free  to 
state  their  ideas  without  fear  of  the  rejection  of  honest 
opinions  by  other  pupils  or  by  the  teacher,  was  considered 
to  be  positive  evidence  of  an  effective  classroom  climate. 

On  the  other  hand,  classes  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to 
put  pupils  at  their  ease,  where  both  pupils  and  teacher 
appeared  to  consider  the  class  another  routine  thirty-five 
minutes  to  be  endured,  and  where  the  master-pupil  relation¬ 
ship  predominated  to  the  extent  that  pupil  expression  was 
very  obviously  inhibited,  were  scored  under  ’’none.” 

On  this  basis,  in  thirty-nine  of  the  seventy  class¬ 
rooms  visited,  the  teacher  made  an  attempt,  either  cons¬ 
ciously  or  unconsciously,  to  provide  a  ’’human”  atmosphere 

p 

of  the  kind  discussed  by  Hook  and  by  Mirrieleesr  Of  this 
number,  sixteen  teachers  succeeded  in  establishing  a  very 
pleasant  learning  situation  which  captured  and  maintained 

“^Chapter  III,  p.  5. 
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the  interest  of  the  class;  while  twenty-three  succeeded  in 
setting  a  desirable  classroom  climate,  but  were  unable  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  pupils  at  a  reason¬ 
able  level  for  the  full  class  period.  Thirty-one  teachers 
made  little  effort  to  arouse  interest,  treating  the  selection 
as  another  assignment  to  be  read  and  relying  upon  the  selec¬ 
tion  itself  to  generate  whatever  response  it  could.  As  a 
comparison  of  Table  I  (a)  and  Table  II  will  reveal,  pupil 
enjoyment  did  develop  in  this  way  in  four  classrooms. 

Most  of  the  teachers  whose  lessons  were  assessed  as  making 
no  provision  for  establishing  a  pleasant  classroom  atmosphere 
commenced  the  lesson  by  asking  the  class  to  turn  to  the 
selection  and  begin  reading. 

There  is  a  direct  implication  in  the  statements  of 
Hook,  Mirrielees ,  and  others-^  that  a  pleasant  classroom 
atmosphere  contributes  toward  pupil  enjoyment  of  literature. 

A  definite  relationship  should  thus  exist  between  the  type 
of  classroom  atmosphere  maintained  and  the  amount  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  exhibited  by  the  students  for  the  lesson  and  the 
selection  under  study.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  lesson 
the  investigator  gave  a  subjective  rating,  on  a  five-point 
scale,  of  the  degree  of  pupil  enjoyment  of  the  lesson. 


^Chapter  III,  p.  5. 
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Although  the  rating  was  subjective,  the  observer  based 
his  opinion  upon  the  desire  of  the  class  to  seek  under¬ 
standing  through  questioning,  the  number  of  students 
actively  participating  and  their  eagerness  to  respond, 
the  quality  of  student  thought  exhibited  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  and  the  interest  displayed  in  the  teacher1 s  expla¬ 
nations  and  illustrations.  A  summary  of  this  assessment 
is  contained  in  Table  II  and  is  included  here  because  of 
the  close  association  with  the  question  of  classroom 
atmosphere. 

In  addition  to  the  assessments  checked  on  the  evalu¬ 
ation  sheet  as  to  the  degree  of  interest  and  the  resulting 
classroom  atmosphere,  the  investigator  made  notes  of  his 
observations.  The  following  accounts  indicate  something 
of  the  atmosphere  prevalent  in  the  classroom  during  lessons 
graded  (5)  or  (4): 


The  teacher  encouraged  free  pupil  discussion  of 
the  selection,  "Three  Days  To  See,"  by  Helen  Keller. 
Students  were  urged  to  comment  and  question.  The 
entire  class  participated  and  the  pupils  asked  many 
questions.  For  example,  "What  does  Tthe  delicate 
symmetry  of  a  leaf’  mean?"  (The  reply  to  this 
question  was  supplied  by  another  student  on  the 
teacher’s  invitation,  and  was  followed  by  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  word  ’symmetry’  with  pupil-supplied 
illustrations).  "Does  Helen  Keller  feel  people’s 
faces  to  find  out  how  they  look?"  "Miss  Keller 
says  she  would  go  to  the  theatre.  Is  she  assuming 
that  she  will  have  both  her  sight  and  her  hearing 
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The  five-point  scale  contained  the  following 
ratings : 

5  -  indicates  that  enthusiastic  response  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  was  evidenced  by  most  of  the  pupils. 

4  -  indicates  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  period; 
pupil  response  satisfactory. 

3  -  indicates  that  moderate  enjoyment  and  interest 
was  revealed  by  most  of  the  class. 

2  -  indicates  that  only  a  few  pupils  revealed  sus¬ 
tained  interest;  class  interest  aroused 
sporadically,  if  at  all. 

1  -  indicates  that  little  or  no  enthusiasm  or 
enjoyment  was  evident. 


TABLE  II 

THE  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES  REVEALING  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF 
INTEREST  AND  ENJOYMENT  IN  THE  LESSONS  OBSERVED 


Degree  of  interest  and 
Enjoyment 

Number  of  Classes^- 

3 

4 

4 

14 

3 

25 

2 

20 

1 

5 

HTwo  lessons  are  not  rated.  One  was  a  developmental 
reading  lesson  using  S.R.A.  kits.  The  second  was  a  lesson 
in  creative  writing  based  on  ideas  gleaned  from  previous 
lesson. 
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for  the  three  days?”  (After  discussion  of  the  paragraph 
concerned,  the  class  concluded  that  she  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  in  this  selection,  but  simply  with 
the  sight  of  rhythm. )  The  pupils  were  discovering  new 
meanings  and  imagining  experiences  they  had  never  con¬ 
sidered  before,  and  were  completely  absorbed  in  the 
lesson.  Rating  -  5. 


The  pupils  had  had  as  an  assignment  the  preparation 
of  questions  concerning  the  selection,  trAn  Argument 
With  A  Millionaire,”  by  David  Grayson.  Individual 
students  posed  the  following  questions ,  each  of  which 
was  discussed  and  answered  by  the  class: 

’’Why  does  Mr.  Starkweather  call  the  farmer  a  Philosopher'?” 
”What  is  a  pieplant?” 

tTWhat  do  you  think  is  the  main  point  of  the  author’s 
argument  with  Mr.  Starkweather?  Can  you  find  a  sentence 
containing  it?”  (The  pupils  concluded  that  the  sentence 
was,  ”1  couldn’t  let  John  Starkweather,  or  any  other  man, 
get  away  with  the  conviction  that  a  millionaire  is 
better  than  a  farmer.”)  ’’The  farmer  says,  ’Not  knowing 
how  to  produce  anything  himself,  he  (a  man)  would 
starve  to  death  if  there  were  not  always,  somewhere,  a 
farmer  to  take  him  to  the  table.’  Is  this  so,  or  is 
the  author  placing  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  role  of 
the  farmer?” 

”1  would  like  someone  to  explain  to  me  why  the  author 
included  the  statement,  (’Merely  an  illustration,’ 
said  John  Starkweather),  after  the  farmer  had  said, 

’Let  us  say  that  you  are  willing  to  invest  twenty 
years  of  your  life  in  a  million  dollars’?” 

The  questions  revealed  interested  pupils,  and  the 
discussions  which  followed  them  showed  that  the  students 
were  learning  to  look  for  significance  in  statements 
and  were  enjoying  the  process.  There  appeared  to  be, 
however,  a  tendency  for  pupils  to  concentrate  on  the 
questions  which  they  intended  to  ask,  and  this  preoccu¬ 
pation  hampered  discussion  somewhat.  Rating  - 


The  teacher  pointed  out  that  there  were  various  types 
of  humour,  ranging  from  the  belly  laugh  at  the  obvious 
discomfiture  of  someone  else,  to  the  wry  humour  of  one 
who  can  see  the  ludicrous  in  situations  and  events  in 
which  he  is  himself  involved;  from  the  cutting  satire 
of  the  ’’sick”  humorist  of  today  (Swift  was  mentioned 
as  a  forerunner),  to  the  gentle  satire  of  Stephen  Lea¬ 
cock.  By  means  of  well-thought-out  questions  the 
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teacher  had  the  class  discover  the  various  elements 
of  Leacock’s  humour  in  ’’The  Marine  Excursion.”  The 
pupils  subjected  the  selection  to  a  thorough  and 
searching  analysis  for  the  elements  of  humour  it 
contained.  They  discovered  the  pun  in  the  names  of 
the  characters,  the  effectiveness  of  contrast  and 
exaggeration,  and  the  instances  of  the  ironic  twist 
as  evidenced  by  the  shipwrecked  rescuing  the  res¬ 
cuers.  Many  students  appeared  to  be  discovering 
certain  of  the  elements  of  humour  for  the  first 
time,  and  they  were  enjoying  the  experience.  Rating  -  4. 


The  accounts  which  follow  are  typical  of  the  comments 
the  investigator  made  on  the  lessons  which  were  graded 
(2)  or  (1): 

The  teacher  was  successful  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  only  a  portion  of  the  class  in  the  selection, 

”The  Creature  Cod  Forgot,”  by  Martin  Johnson.  To 
the  remainder  it  was  not  a  very  stimulating  litera¬ 
ture  lesson.  The  questions  asked  by  the  teacher 
were  well  worded  to  make  pupils  think,  but  only  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  class  was  being  reached.  The  eager 
pupils  were  allowed  to  participate  fully  and  to  answer 
all  questions.  The  less  intense  and  less  mentally 
active  students  who  required  stimulation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  arouse  them  to  participation  were  largely 
ignored.  As  a  result  they  sat  back  and  disengaged 
themselves  from  the  lesson.  Rating  -  (2). 


It  was  evident  that  the  pupils  were  not  interested 
and  that  many  were  not  listening  to  the  presentation 
of  the  poem,  ”The  Secret  Heart,”  by  R.  P.  Tristram 
Coffin.  The  teacher  did  most  of  the  talking.  She 
asked  only  an  occasional  question,  which  the  pupils 
were  permitted  to  avoid.  Any  answer  given  was 
accepted,  although  some  were  ridiculous.  The  teacher’s 
control  of  her  class  was  obviously  uncertain.  Rating  -  (1). 


The  pupils  were  uninterested  and  appeared  to  be  bored 
with  the  teacher’s  presentation  of  Edwin  Markham’s 
poem,  ’’Brotherhood,”  J.  ¥.  Chalmers’  ’’Astro,”  and 
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Georgina  Thompson’s  ’’Two  Points  of  View.”  In  dealing 
with  ’’Brotherhood ,  ”  the  teacher  asked  what  type  of 
poetry  it  was,  and  when  no  answer  was  forthcoming, 
told  the  class  it  was  a  lyric.  A  pupil’s  inquiry  as 
to  the  meaning  of  ’’poesy”  and  ’’mirth”  was  answered  by 
the  teacher  with  a  short  definition  of  each.  The 
fact  that  the  poem  was  not  a  sonnet  because  it  had 
only  twelve  lines  was  elicited  from  a  student.  The 
poet’s  ideas  on  brotherhood  were  not  discussed. 

The  study  of  ’’Astro”  was  concerned  with  its  charac¬ 
teristics  as  a  sonnet.  The  ideas  contained  in 
’’Two  Points  of  View”  were  explained  by  the  teacher. 
Apart  from  these  attempts  at  discussion,  the  lesson 
was  confined  to  a  teacher  lecture  concerning  the 
ideas  expressed  and  the  poetic  forms  being  used. 
Little  pupil  involvement  with  the  selections  was 
required  or  apparent.  Rating  -  (1). 


The  lesson  commenced,  without  introduction,  by  the 
teacher  reading  the  selection,  ”Koch,”  by  Ruth  Fox. 
An  occasional  question  was  asked  of  the  students , 
for  example,  ”What  method  did  Koch  use  to  isolate 
the  bacillus?”  The  pupils  were  not  inclined  to 
participate,  so  the  teacher  would  supply  the  answer, 
for  example,  ”Well,  he  put  tissue  from  an  infected 
mouse  into  a  drop  of  clear  liquid  from  an  ox’s  eye, 
didn’t  he?”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  the 
pupils  spent  the  remainder  of  the  period  answering 
in  their  notebooks  the  questions  which  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  selection  in  the  anthology.  No  approach 
was  established  and  no  aim  was  apparent  other  than 
to  cover  another  piece  of  literature.  Rating  -  (1). 


Developing  Experience  and  Interest 

Five  criteria  were  used  to  assess  efforts  to  develop 
pupil  interest  during  the  introduction  to  the  lesson.  The 
criteria  are  based  upon  the  procedures  most  frequently  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  authorities  whose  opinions  have  been  referred 
to  in  Chapter  III.  Table  I  ( b )  contains  a  summary  of  the 
number  of  teachers  who  used  these  procedures  in  the  lessons 
observed . 
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TABLE  I  (b) 

FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  PROCEDURES  DESIGNED  TO 
AROUSE  PUPIL  INTEREST  IN  AND  ENTHUSIASM 
FOR  THE  SELECTION  UNDER  STUDY 


Considerable 

Some 

None 

1.  Relating  selection  to  pupil 
interests . 

3 

12 

55 

2.  Arousing  of  curiosity 

(questions,  discussion, 
comments ) . 

11 

12 

47 

3.  Clarification  of  pupil  ideas 
re.  social  customs,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  so  on,  of  time 
and  place  with  which, 
selection  deals. 

$ 

12 

50 

4.  Relating  of  ideas,  attitudes, 
or  problems  to  be  revealed 
in  the  selection  to  the  lives 
of  the  pupils  (sharing  of 
experiences ) . 

4 

9 

57 

5.  Relating  to  selections 
previously  studied. 

5 

7 

5$ 

In  forty-two  of  the  seventy  lessons  observed,  the 
teachers  used  one  or  more  of  the  five  procedures,  either  to 
some  extent  or  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  method  most  fre¬ 
quently  employed  was  that  of  using  questions,  comments,  and 
discussion  to  arouse  pupil  curiosity  concerning  events,  situa¬ 
tions,  or  ideas  to  be  encountered  in  the  selection.  This  approach 
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was  employed  by  twenty-three  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  only  twelve  teachers  referring  to  other  works ,  the 
practice  of  establishing  a  relationship  with  the  ideas  con¬ 
tained  in  selections  previously  studied  was  the  procedure 
least  frequently  employed.  Twenty-eight  teachers  did  not 
attempt  to  extend  pupil  experience  or  arouse  pupil  interest 
before  commencing  the  study  of  the  selection  itself. 

Few  teachers  saw  a  real  need  to  relate  the  selection 
either  to  pupil  interests  (three  teachers),  to  the  lives  of 
the  students  (four  teachers),  or  to  selections  previously 
studied  (five  teachers).  One  teacher  placed  an  emphasis  on 
all  three  of  these  relationships,  and  another  did  so  on  both 
pupil  interests  and  on  previous  selections.  Nine  teachers, 
therefore,  employed  to  a  considerable  degree  one  or  more  of 
these  three  methods  for  developing  experience  and  arousing 
interest,  while  twenty-one  others  used  one  or  more  of  them 
to  some  extent.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  while 
these  relationships  may  not  have  been  stressed  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  lesson,  they  were  developed  by  several 
teachers  during  the  course  of  the  lesson  itself. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  teacher  who  emphasized  the 
relationships  between  the  selection  and  pupil  interests, 
the  lives  of  the  students,  and  other  reading,  illustrates 
the  effectiveness  of  these  procedures: 
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The  lesson  commenced  with  a  discussion  of  what 
the  pupil  most  wanted  to  do  or  to  be  or  to  acquire. 

A  boy  who  was  asked  why  he  wanted  to  be  a  game  warden 
answered  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  "swell"  life 
to  spend  one’s  time  in  the  woods  and  to  watch  wildlife 
and  to  patrol  the  forests.  The  teacher  pointed  out 
that  this  was  a  form  of  dreaming,  because  he  was  imagin¬ 
ing  what  life  in  the  woods  would  be  like.  Discussion 
ensued  about  dreams  of  one’s  future  and  their  value  as 
pointed  out  by  Lin  Yutang  ff0n  Dreams."  The  teacher 
posed  the  question  of  dreams  about  past  events.  A  grade 
eight  selection  which  the  class  had  studied,  "Between 
the  Dark  and  the  Daylight , ,T  was  suggested  to  illustrate 
the  value  of  dreams  in  allowing  us  to  alter  our  present 
situation.  The  relationship  of  dreams  to  stories  of 
romance  and  adventure  was  discussed  before  the  class 
turned  to  De  La  Mare’s  poem,  "Old  Susan,"  and  Lowell’s 
"Aladdin."  Nearly  every  member  of  the  class  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  discussion. 


It  is  surprising  that  so  few  teachers  employed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  referring  to  selections which  pupils  had  already  studied. 
Most  selections  lend  themselves  readily  to  this  procedure.  As 
an  illustration,  any  number  of  selections  in  the  grade  eight 
and  grade  nine  anthologies  could  be  referred  to  in  introducing 
Lin  Yutang’ s  essay,  "On  Dreams,"  with  its  philosophical  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  reality  of  dreams.  Bruce  Hutchison’s  "Men  in 
Sheepskin  Goats"  mentions  incidents  which  suggest  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  dreams  of  men  such  as  Sifton  and  Talbot  were 
as  important  and  as  much  of  a  reality  in  the  settlement  of 
Canada  as  were  the  energies  and  dedication  of  these  two  men 
who  made  their  dreams  come  true.  Reference  could  also  be  made 
in  this  connection  to  Hilda  Hooke’s  play  in  the  grade  eight 
text,  "Here  Will  I  Nest."  In  de  Maupassant’s  story,  "The  Neck- 
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lace,"  Mme  Loisel’s  dreams  of  being  a  social  success  were 
sufficiently  real  to  lead  her  into  a  situation  where  her 
ambitions  combined  with  chance  to  ruin  her  life.  To  assist 
the  teacher  to  introduce  these  relationships,  the  antholo¬ 
gies  used  are  organized  according  to  topics,  so  that  selec¬ 
tions  are  related  in  central  theme. 

A  lesson  on  E.  ¥.  Thompson’s  poem,  "A  Canadian 
Abroad,"  employed  the  practice  of  appealing  to  pupil  interests 
and  to  their  ideas  and  experience  of  what  is  typical  of  Canada 
to  introduce  the  selection  effectively: 


The  teacher  led  the  pupils  in  a  discussion  of  the 
scenes,  sounds,  odours,  and  values  which  they 
considered,  from  their  own  experience,  to  be  typi¬ 
cal  of  Canada.  The  students  were  keen  to  partici¬ 
pate,  and  mentioned  clear  blue  skies,  smoke  rising 
straight  on  a  cold  winter’s  day,  warm  Indian  summer 
days ,  hazy  days  full  of  the  smell  of  forest  fires, 
the  song  of  the  meadow  lark,  and  so  forth.  The 
teacher  informed  the  class  that  E.  ¥.  Thompson  had 
written  a  poem  entitled  "A  Canadian  Abroad"  which 
attempted  to  do  what  they  had  done--recall  his 
chief  impressions  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Canada. 
The  poem  was  then  read  to  the  class  while  they 
listened  with  their  eyes  closed  and  attempted  to 
visualize  each  scene  mentioned.  The  students  were 
asked  if  they  felt  the  poet  had  captured  the  out¬ 
standing  features.  Many  felt  that  some  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  they  had  mentioned  themselves  were 
more  typical  than  some  pictures  presented  by  Thompsone 


It  occurred  to  the  observer  that  here  was  another 
situation  where  reference  to  other  selections  previously 
studied  would  have  made  a  successful  introduction  still  more 
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effective.  Morley  Callaghan’s  "This  is  Canada,”  and  Bruce 
Hutchison’s  "My  Country,”  deal  with  essentially  the  same 
theme,  and  reference  to  them  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with 
the  opinions  which  the  pupils  had  expressed  might  well  have 
served  to  sharpen  the  pupils’  awareness  of  the  merits  and 
the  shortcomings  of  Thompson’s  poem  when  it  was  read* 

Twenty-three  teachers  employed  the  method  of  arousing 
pupil  curiosity,  and  twenty  teachers  attempted  to  clarify 
pupils’  ideas  concerning  the  customs  and  attitudes  of  the 
time  and  place  referred  to  in  a  selection.  Illustrative 
of  the  considerable  use  of  these  procedures  were  the 
following: 


The  class  had  been  assigned  to  read  for  homework 
the  story,  "How  Summer  Came  to  Canada,”  by  Angus 
MacMillan.  Several  pupils  had  been  assigned  to 
read,  instead,  the  Roman  myth  of  Proserpine  and 
the  Norse  legend  of  Balder,  A  summary  of  each 
was  read  to  the  class  by  two  pupils.  A  discus- 
sion  ensued  as  to  the  understanding  of  myths  and 
legends.  The  three  tales  were  compared  and  the 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  of  each  of  the 
civilizations  in  which  they  developed  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Discussion  was  active  and  pupil  parti¬ 
cipation  was  good.  The  poem  was  then  reread  and 
examined  in  the  light  of  factors  brought  out  in 
the  discussion. 


The  teacher  began  the  lesson  by  asking  her  pupils 
for  any  true  accounts  they  had  heard  related  by 
their  grandparents  or  other  elderly  people  con¬ 
cerning  incidents  of  early  pioneer  life  in  Canada. 
One  pupil  told  the  story  of  a  prairie  fire  which 
had  swept  through  the  grass  for  miles  over  land 
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now  farmed  by  his  grandparents 0  Another  told  of 
hearing  tales  of  how  his  mother’s  grandparents 
had  built  their  first  house  out  of  sods.  After 
a  discussion  of  the  conditions  under  which  such 
pioneers  had  existed,  the  poem,  ’’There’s  A  Wild 
Rose  Tangled  In  The  Prairie’s  Wool,”  by  A.  M. 
Stephen,  was  read,  followed,  by  a  meaningful 
discussion  of  its  contents. 


Also  classed  as  employing  the  method  of  arousing 
pupil  curiosity  was  the  introduction  one  teacher  used  for 
the  presentation  of  three  poems  written  in  free  verse. 

The  emphasis  in  the  lesson  was  on  form  and  structure 
rather  than  on  thought: 


The  pupils  were  asked  if  it  were  always  possible 
to  tell  the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry. 
The  consensus  of  student  opinion  was  that  it  was, 
although  there  were  a  few  dissenters.  The 
teacher  then  read  ’’Night,”  by  Sara  Teasdale,  and 
the  class  was  asked  to  determine  whether  it  was 
prose  or  poetry.  Pupil  opinion  was  divided  and 
led  to  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  poetry 
and  the  characteristics  of  free  verse.  The  poems, 
’’Snowshadows”  and  ’’The  Pine  At  Timberline,”  were 
then  read  and  examined  for  their  poetic  qualities. 


Anticipation  of  Student  Difficulties 

The  study  carried  out  by  Smith  and  the  opinions 
expressed  by  McCullough  indicate  the  importance  of  proce¬ 
dures^  whereby  the  teacher  anticipates  pupil  difficulties 
and  makes  provision  in  advance  to  prepare  the  students  to 
meet  them  in  the  selection.  The  criteria  used  to  assess 


^Chapter  III,  pp.  6-7« 
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the  amount  of  emphasis  given  to  such  procedures  in  the 
classroom  are  to  be  found  in  Section  A,  Part  HI, of  the 
evaluative  instrument.  No  tabulation  was  made  of  the 
extent  to  which  teachers  employed  these  methods ,  because 
the  investigator  discovered,  after  visiting  a  considerable 
number  of  classrooms,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  any 
valid  assessment  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria.  He  found 
that  provision  in  advance  to  meet  student  difficulties 
could  only  be  surmised  from  the  procedures  used  in  teaching 
the  selection  and  did  not  appear  as  a  method  of  approach 
which  could  be  isolated  from  the  teacher’s  total  intention. 

In  other  words,  the  observer  found  that  the  anticipation  of 
pupil  difficulties  did  not  reveal  itself  as  a  distinct 
element  of  instruction  during  the  introduction  to  the  lesson, 
but  that  in  fact  it  was  only  evident  as  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  procedures  used  to  develop  pupil  abilities  to  grasp 
literal  ideas,  for  which  the  criteria  are  essentially  the 
same. 

Summary 

Many  of  the  examples  presented  in  this  section  are 
indicative  of  the  considerable  application  of  imaginative 
thought  which  dedicated  teachers  bring  to  the  presentation 
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of  their  material  in  introducing  a  literature  lesson, 
but  the  number  of  teachers  who  made  considerable  use 
of  any  one  of  the  approaches  advocated  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  was  small.  The  fact  that  thirty-one  teachers  did 
not  attempt  to  establish  a  congenial  classroom  atmos¬ 
phere  and  that  twenty-eight  showed  little  concern  with 
the  development  of  pupil  interest  before  beginning  a 
study  of  a  selection,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  value  of  these  elements  in  the  effective 
teaching  of  literature. 
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SECTION  B:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ABILITY  TO  READ 
I.  Developing;  the  Ability  to  Read  for  Literal  Meaning 

Tables  III  (a)  and  III  (b)  disclose  the  extent  that 
the  participating  teachers  attempted  to  develop  the  ability 
to  read  for  literal  meaning.  However,  these  tables  do  not 
contain  figures  to  show  that  fifty-seven  of  the  seventy 
teachers  visited  made  some  effort  to  increase  understanding 
of  literal  meaning,  either  of  ideas  (Table  III  a)  or  of 
individual  words  and  phrases  (Table  III  b).  Of  the  thirteen 
lessons  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  strengthen  the 
skills  of  literal  comprehension,  four  were  concerned  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  verbal  dramatization  of  plays  contained 
in  anthologies,  and  in  four  others  the  entire  class  period 
was  consumed  by  the  reading  of  a  story  or  poem  either 
silently  or  orally.  Two  were  devoted  exclusively  to  proce¬ 
dures  designed  to  motivate  the  class  or  to  increase  interest 
in  and  understanding  of  the  problems  faced  by  blind  persons. 
Both  were  in  connection  with  the  story  of  Louie  Braille 
(nHe  Gave  Them  Windows”)  and  both  followed  essentially  the 
same  pattern.  Of  the  remaining  three  lessons,  one  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ballad 
(incongruously,  the  teacher  confided  that  because  the  class 
was  one  of  low  ability  there  was  little  point  in  her 
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stressing  procedures  to  stimulate  word  attack  and  critical 
thinking) ;  one  was  confined  entirely  to  teacher  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  a  poem,  so  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
develop  pupil  abilities;  and  the  third  was  a  lesson  in 
creative  writing  in  which  the  objectives  were  not  relevant 
to  this  survey. 


TABLE  III  (a) 


FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  PROCEDURES  DESIGNED 
TO  DEVELOP  AN  ABILITY  TO  READ  FOR 
LITERAL  MEANING 


The  Ability  To  Grasp  Literal  ideas 

Considerable  Some  None 


1.  To  extract  main  ideas.  1? 

2.  To  relate  subordinate  ideas  to  main  7 

theme. 

3.  To  understand  the  author1 s  organization.  6 

4.  To  grasp  literal  meaning  quickly.  13 


13  41 

7  56 

3  61 

19  37 


Most  teachers  appeared  to  be  concerned  primarily  with 
the  ability  of  their  pupils  to  secure  the  literal  ideas  a 
selection  contained,  either  by  extracting  the  main  ideas  or 
by  obtaining  the  literal  meaning  of  lines  and  paragraphs 
quickly.  Two  approaches  were  used.  (1)  The  selection  was 
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read  orally  by  members  of  the  class  or  by  the  teacher. 
Questions  were  asked,  either  at  the  conclusion  of  the  read¬ 
ing  or  at  intervals  during  it,  about  what  had  been  read. 

The  questions  were  concerned  with  such  things  as  meaning, 
short  summaries  of  new  developments  in  the  story,  changes 
in  the  sttitude  of  characters,  the  revelation  of  person¬ 
ality  or  character,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ideas. 

This  approach  was  generally  concerned  more  with  discovering 
whether  pupils  understood  what  was  being  said  than  with 
developing  an  ability  to  comprehend.  It  was  used  a  total 
of  seventeen  times  to  extract  main  ideas,  and  an  equal 
number  of  times  to  grasp  literal  meaning  quickly.  Typical 
of  the  questions  asked  using  this  approach  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  a  lesson  on  Bruce  Hutchison’s  ’’The  Men  in  Sheepskin 
Coats.”  ”What  impression  do  you  get  of  the  town  of  Gimli 
from  Hutchison’s  essay?”  ’’According  to  Hutchison,  do  the 
immigrants  spread  throughout  the  country,  or  do  they  tend 
to  group  themselves  according  to  racial  background?” 

”What  strange  groups  have  come  to  Canada.,  other  than  the 
various  nationalities?  What  is  peculiar  about  them?” 

The  second  practice  frequently  used  was  more  in 
keeping  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  such  authorities 
as  Gray  and  Strang,  who  stress  the  necessity  for  teaching 
pupils  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  they 
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read  and  for  developing  an  inquiring  attitude  toward  the 
selection  being  read."  It  is  obviously  the  more  effective 
procedure,  and  was  used  a  total  of  thirteen  times  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  extraction  of  main  ideas  and  on  fourteen 
occasions  as  a  means  of  developing  a  grasp  of  literal 
meaning. 

2)  In  introducing  the  lesson,  the  teacher  established 
specific  areas  for  attention  concerning  elements  to  be 
encountered  in  the  selection  to  be  read--how  a  particular 
procedure  is  carried  out,  the  course  of  events,  ideas  to 
be  presented,  indications  of  time  and  place,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  character,  and  the  characteristics  of  animals. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  selection,  the 
class  was  questioned  as  to  their  understanding  of  the  points 
the  teacher  had  stressed.  Hilda  Mary  HookeTs  short  play, 
"Here  Will  I  Nest,"  was  the  selection  being  taken  by  one 
class  whose  teacher  used  this  approach  effectively: 

The  teacher  introduced  the  lesson  by  referring 
to  Colonel  Talbot1 s  story  as  told  in  the  social 
studies  text,  The  Great  Adventure.  He  briefly 
explained  Talbot Ts  background  and.  gave  some 
facts  concerning  his  life  and  the  kind  of  man 
he  was.  The  class  was  then  asked  to  read  the 
play  aloud  (part  reading),  noting  incidents 
which  illustrated  the  qualities  which  had  been 
mentioned  concerning  Talbot.  They  were  told 


^Chapter  III,  p.  11 
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that  the  dramatist  revealed  character  more  vividly 
than  a  factual  account  was  able  to  do,  and  were 
asked  to  list  from  the  incidents  given  in  the  play 
the  elements  of  Talbot’s  character  which  they  re¬ 
vealed.  They  were  asked  to  watch  particularly  for 
the  reasons  behind  Talbot’s  action  in  building 
’’Castle  Malahide”  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 
his  desire  to  bring  colonists  to  the  area.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  reading  the  class  was 
questioned  concerning  the  ideas  they  had  reached, 
and  were  required  to  give  illustrations  from  the 
play  to  support  their  conclusions. 


This  example  illustrations  how  the  several  careful 
teachers  who  used  the  method  extensively  were  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  pupils  with  a  purpose  in  advance  as  a  means  of 
building  habits  of  inquisitive  reading  for  main  ideas  and 
literal  meaning.  When  he  encountered  a  lesson  developed 
in  this  manner,  the  observer  was  certain  that  it  had  been 
carefully  prepared  to  achieve  a  definite  objective.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  lessons  using  the  first  approach,  in 
which  it  was  never  clear  if  the  teacher  had  in  mind  a  well- 
defined  objective,  or  if  the  effectiveness  of  such  lessons 
was  dependent  upon  the  teacher’s  rather  spur-of-the-moment 
ingenuity.  The  example  used  also  indicates  the  close 
association  which  exists,  in  teaching  of  this  kind,  between 
the  search  for  literal  meaning  and.  the  discovery  of  implica¬ 
tions.  In  their  discussion,  the  students  could  not  avoid 
making  inferences  about  Talbot’s  character  and  ambitions 
as  they  gave  careful  consideration  to  his  words. 
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Although  a  comparatively  high  percentage  of  lessons 
thus  revealed  attempts  to  help  pupils  to  extract  the  main 
ideas  and  to  understand  literal  meaning,  the  number  in  which 
attention  was  given  to  the  author1 s  organization  of  ideas 
as  an  aid  to  comprehension  was  small.  One  of  the  six 
teachers  who  gave  considerable  emphasis  to  structure  was 
engaged  in  teaching  the  poem,  :TVancouver , ,T  by  A.  M.  Stephen: 


The  teacher  pointed  out  that  the  author  outlines 
his  purpose  in  the  introductory  stanzas.  After 
a  question  and  answer  discussion  of  the  first 
five  stanzas ,  the  class  concluded  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  poet  was  to  paint  a  word  picture  of 
Vancouver  so  as  to  try  and  reveal  the  spirit  of 
the  city.  The  class  then  read  the  body  of  the 
poem  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
students  discovered  that  the  poet  had  dealt  in 
turn  with  the  general  picture  of  Vancouver,  its 
sounds,  its  people,  the  dominant  aspects  of  the 
waterfront  and  their  significance,  and  that  he 
had  then  provided  a  conclusion  which  included 
another  general  picture  and  a  summary  aimed  at 
capturing  the  soul  of  the  city.  One  student, 
catching  the  full  significance  of  organization 
to  an  understanding  of  the  poem,  struck  off 
boldly  on  her  own,  volunteering  the  information 
that  the  first  picture  given  of  the  city  was  as 
the  sun  rose,  while  the  second  picture  was  as 
the  sun  set  for  the  day.  Furthermore,  she 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  definite  organiza¬ 
tion  within  the  first  picture  presented,  based 
on  the  rising  of  the  sun  over  the  mountain  tops 
as  its  rays  caught  first  the  tops  of  the  tall 
buildings,  then  the  waterfront,  and  finally  the 
forests  and  mountains  to  the  west. 


Assessed  as  dealing  with  organization  to  some  extent 


was  a  teacher  who  was  working  with  nThe  Ballad  of  East  and 
West : n 
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The  teacher  outlined  the  organization  of  the 
selection.  She  pointed  out  that  the  first 
verse  stated  the  theme  with  which  the  author 
was  to  deal,  and  that  the  last  verse  repeated 
it  for  emphasis.  The  story  itself  was  termed 
a  narrative  illustrating  the  theme.  Lines 
5-20  were  classed  as  giving  setting  and  back¬ 
ground;  lines  21-40  as  giving  an  account  of 
the  chase;  lines  41-81  as  showing  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  two  men  and  the  growth  of  their 
admiration  for  one  another;  and  lines  $2-92 
as  giving  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 


Attempts  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  which  exists  between  subordinate  ideas  and  the  main 
theme  of  a  selection  were  also  few  in  number.  This  relation¬ 
ship  appeared  to  be  stressed  most  frequently  with  those 
selections  in  which  it  existed  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
organization  of  the  poem,  essay,  or  story  and  could  thus  be 
easily  grasped  by  the  students.  A  teacher  who  taught  D.  B. 
Laing’s  poem,  ’’Walking,”  stressed  this  relationship.  She 
disclosed  that  the  theme  which  is  stated  in  the  final 
stanza  is  illustrated  in  each  of  the  other  four  stanzas. 

Much  more  demanding  and  valuable,  in  the  observer’s  opinion, 
was  a  lesson  on  de  Maupassant’s  short  story,  ’’The  Necklace.” 
The  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  showed  that  the  lesson 
had  been  carefully  planned  to  establish  the  main  theme -sub¬ 
ordinate  idea  relationship: 


A  good  discussion  took  place  in  which  the  pupils 
attempted  to  isolate  the  theme.  After  considerable 
difficulty,  the  sentence,  ”How  little  a  thing  is 
needed  to  be  lost  or  to  be  saved,”  was  selected. 
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Using  carefully  worded  questions,  the  teacher  drew 
from  the  class  a  number  of  ideas  which  they  had 
found  in  the  story  and  felt  to  be  related  to  the 
theme  they  had  chosen.  Among  them  were:  if  Mme 
Loisel  had  been  content  with  her  lot,  her  husband 
would  not  have  tried  to  get  tickets  to  the  ball 
in  the  first  place;  if  she  had  been  content  with 
her  own  dress,  she  would  not  have  needed  the 
jewels;  if  she  had  been  content  with  a  necklace 
of  less  apparent  value,  the  loss  of  it  would  not 
have  been  a  catastrophe;  if  she  had  admitted  the 
loss  to  her  friend,  she  would  have  saved  herself 
years  of  misery.  The  pupils  were  interested  and 
worked  hard.  This  was  an  effective  lesson. 


TABLE  III  (b) 

FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  PROCEDURES  DESIGNED  TO 
DEVELOP  AN  ABILITY  TO  READ  FOR 
LITERAL  MEANING 


The  Ability  To  Grasp  Word  Meanings 

Considerable 

Some 

None 

1.  Accuracy  in  recognition  of  words 

5 

12 

53 

2.  Acquisition  of  meaning  from  context 

3 

15 

52 

3.  Acquisition  of  meaning  from  root 

words,  prefix,  suffix. 

0 

7 

63 

4.  Connotation  of  words 

2 

6 

62 

5.  Use  of  dictionary 

3 

4 

63 

6.  Application  of  new  words  in  pupil 

writing 

1 

1 

63 

7.  Reference  to  pupil  experience 

2 

2 

66 
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Just  as  the  authorities  on  the  teaching  of  litera¬ 
ture  have  emphasized  the  need  for  careful  attention  to 
the  reading  skills  if  literature  teaching  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,0  so,  too,  have  such  reading  experts  as  Gray, 

Holmes,  Strang,  and  McCullough  urged  constant  and  careful 
emphasis  upon  the  skills  of  vocabulary  development  as  the 
basis  for  understanding  what  is  read.*'7  They  state  that 
literature  teachers  must  be  ever  alert  for  words  which 
may  be  unfamiliar  to  their  students  and  must  work  contin- 
ally  toward  making  habitual  the  application  of  all  possible 
clues  to  meaning.  The  data  in  Table  III  (b)  indicate  that 
this  attention  to  words  is  not  widespread  in  our  junior 
high  schools. 

A  comparison  of  Table  III  (a)  and  Table  III  (b) 
reveals  that  the  teachers  were  generally  more  concerned 
with  developing  the  ability  of  their  pupils  to  grasp  total 
meaning  of  a  selection  or  of  a  paragraph  than  they  were 
with  developing  an  ability  to  grasp  the  exact  meaning  of 
individual  words  and  phrases.  In  the  classrooms  visited 
there  was  a  noticeable  tendency  to  avoid  the  constant  and 
gradual  building  of  the  vocabulary  skills  upon  which 
thorough  comprehension  depends „ 

Seventeen  teachers  attempted  to  develop  accuracy  in 
the  recognition  of  words,  although  only  five  of  these  placed 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  skill  in  doing  so. 


^Chapter  III,  pp.  3-13. 
^Chapter  III,  pp.  13-16. 
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Eighteen  teachers  worked  on  the  acquisition  of  meaning 
from  context,  but,  only  three  did  so  to  any  considerable 
extent.  It  was  noticeable  that  many  teachers  supplied 
the  meaning  of  words  which  they  felt  the  pupils  might 
not  know,  rather  than  spend  time  in  building  pupil  methods 
of  word  attack;  others  made  the  questionable  assumption0 
that  the  meanings  of  certain  words  were  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  by  all  the  students  in  the  class.  Many  teachers 
could  have  profited  from  the  lesson  the  observer  witnessed 
on  the  selection,  ’’The  Skeleton  In  Armour.”  Accuracy  in 
the  recognition  of  words  and  in  the  acquisition  of  meaning 
from  context  was  not  left  to  chance: 


The  teacher  pointed  out  that  in  the  opening 
four  lines  Longfellow  speaks  of  a  ’fearful1 
guest  with  a  ’hollow’  breast  and  ’rude’ 
armour.  He  asked  what  the  pupils  felt  the 
significance  of  each  of  these  words  to  be. 

He  discovered  that  well  over  a  quarter  of 
the  class  knew  ’rude’  only  as  meaning 
’impolite.’  He  then  led  them  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  connection  between  such 
meaning  and  the  meaning  ’rough.,  crudely  made’ 
for  the  word  as  used  in  the  context  of  the 
poem.  He  discovered  that  many  pupils  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  word,  ’daunt,’  so 
had  them  state  what  they  felt  the  approximate 
meaning  was  from  the  context  in  which  it  was 
used,  then  consult  their  dictionaries  to 
verify  the  assumption.  The  students  had 
apparently  been  so  taught  to  read  inquisit¬ 
ively  as  to  word  meanings  that  one  questioned 
the  expression  ’grisly  bear.’  The  assumption 
that  the  poet  was  referring  to  a  grizzly  bear 
was  not  accepted,  and  by  referring  to  their 
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dictionaries  the  class  learned  that  ’grisly1 
means  ’horrifying’  or  that  it  can  be  accepted 
as  a  variation  of  ’grizzly.’  After  discussion 
the  class  decided  that,  in  the  total  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  verse  with  its  mention  of  a  werewolf, 
they  preferred  to  accept  the  meaning  of ’horrify¬ 
ing’  as  the  one  which  the  author  intended. 

Seven  teachers  questioned  their  pupils  on  their 

knowledge  of  meanings  of  root  words,  suffixes,  and  prefixes, 

supplying  words  with  similar  roots  and  different  affixes  as 

a  means  of  having  the  students  deduce  the  correct  meanings 

of  words  encountered;  but  no  teacher  referred  in  any  real 

way  to  the  fascinating  subject  of  etymology  as  a  means  of 

arousing  interest  in  vocabulary  development.  Yet  the 

growth  of  vocabulary  and  of  that  inquisitiveness  concerning 

Q 

words  which  Strang  advocates'  can  perhaps  be  aroused  more 
effectively  through  a  judicious  investigation  of  the  origins 
of  various  words  encountered  in  a  selection  than  through  any 
other  single  method  available  to  the  teacher.  Apparently 
few  teachers  were  aware  that  such  investigation  exposes  the 
student  to  a  better  understanding  of  not  one,  but  a  group 
of  words  originally  related  to  each  other  though  not  now 
obviously  connected  in  meaning.  The  interest  of  the  pupils, 
in  any  one  of  the  seventy  lessons  witnessed,  could  have  been 


^Chapter  III,  p.  16 
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considerably  quickened,  and  pupil  understanding  of  words 
and  of  the  selection  broadened,  had  the  teacher  examined 
meaning  in  this  way.  In  almost  every  stanza  or  paragraph 
in  the  anthologies  is  a  wealth  of  material  for  stimulating 
pupil  interest  in,  and  for  broadening  pupil  understanding 
of,  words.  Hutchison  speaks,  for  example,  of  the  ’texture 
and  living  stuff  of  Canada’  in  his  essay,  ”My  Country.” 

In  the  lessons  on  this  selection,  the  teachers  assumed 
that  their  pupils  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  ’texture’, 
let  a  pause  to  investigate  its  origin  would  have  revealed 
to  the  class  that  it  comes  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  ’to 
weave';  that  the  ’texture  of  Canada’  Hutchison  speaks  of 
is  therefore  the  fibre  or  tissue  or  web  of  things  which 
are  woven  together  to  make  Canada  what  it  is.  But  they 
would  have  also  discovered  that  the  ’textbook’  from  which 
they  read  derives  its  meaning  from  the  same  source,  being 
woven  of  words,  as  is  the  ’text’  around  which  a  sermon  is 
woven;  and  that  the  ’context’  in  which  the  word  is  used  is 
literally  the  weaving  together  of  the  word  with  the  rest 
of  the  sentence.  Or  to  choose  another  illustration  of  the 
many  opportunities  missed  through  the  lack  of  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  etymology  in  vocabulary  building,  in 
neither  of  the  two  lessons  in  which  the  poem,  ’’There’s  A 
Wild  Rose  Tangled  In  The  Prairie’s  Wool,”  was  studied  did 
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the  teachers  attempt  to  obtain  any  understanding  of  the 
word  ’piebald’  other  than  that  it  referred  to  a  black  and 
white  pony.  Pupil  interest  could  have  been  kindled,  and 
their  vocabulary  understanding  considerably  broadened,  had 
they  been  asked  to  consult  a  dictionary  of  word  origins  to 
find  that  a  piebald  pony,  the  Pied  Piper,  a  magpie,  and 
the  pie  which  they  eat  at  dinner  all  obtain  their  meaning 
from  the  French  word  ’pie’  for  magpie.  How  such  relation¬ 
ships  are  established  fascinates  pupils  and  makes  vocabulary 
growth  vivid  and  exciting. 

The  development  of  an  understanding  of  words  through 
investigating  the  connotation  that  lies  beyond  simple  defi¬ 
nition  was  another  aspect  of  vocabulary  building  which 
received  little  attention.  Bight  teachers  worked  with 
connotative  meaning,  but  only  two  placed  any  real  emphasis 
upon  it.  Because  an  awareness  of  the  subtleties  of  thought 
contained  in  a  word  is  sometimes  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  skill  with  which  an  artist  transmits  his  ideas ,  there 
is  probably  some  connection  between  the  small  number  of 
teachers  who  dealt  with  connotation  and  the  fact  that 
little  attempt  was  made  to  develop  effectively  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  content  and  artistry.  In  teaching  ’’Evan¬ 
geline,”  one  teacher  illustrated  the  significance  of 
connotation  to  a  full  understanding  of  what  is  read: 
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After  reading  the  first  part  of  ’’Evangeline,” 
the  class  discussed  the  author’s  intention. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  that  Longfellow 
wished  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  peace  and 
contentment  of  Acadia  and  the  goodness  of  its 
people,  The  teacher  then  asked  the  pupils  to 
consider  how  the  poet  had  done  this ,  and  the 
class  turned  to  an  examination  of  the  picture 
produced  by  the  individual  words  used.  They 
agreed  that  a  meadow,  though  only  a  hayfield, 
was  in  the  mind  sweeter  smelling,  covered  with 
brighter  flowers,  and  inhabited  by  more  color¬ 
ful  birds  with  sweeter  songs.  They  discovered 
that,  although  the  verb  ’repose’  means  simply 
’to  lie  at  rest,’  it  contains  within  it  also 
an  understanding  of  peace  and  contentment  and 
satisfaction;  that  a  maiden,  though  a  girl,  is 
sweeter,  prettier,  purer,  and  less  sophisticated 
than  an  ordinary  girl;  that  a  dovecote  possesses 
none  of  the  dirtiness  and  smelliness  of  a  pigeon- 
house;  that  a  suitor  is  far  more  gentlemanly  and 
desirable  than  a  boyfriend. 


Not  all  selections  lend  themselves  to  this  kind  of 
intensive  investigation,  but  every  teacher  can  be  on  the  alert 
for  those  words  possessing  a  breadth  of  meaning  which  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  students  only  by  means  of  careful 
examination.  The  aim  is  to  establish  an  inquisitive,  criti¬ 
cal  attitude  toward  words.  Failure  to  do  so  leaves  locked  the 
door  to  a  great  store  of  rich  meaning  and  understanding. 

That  only  seven  teachers  required  their  pupils  to 
refer  to  the  dictionary  possibly  illustrates  better  than  any 
other  item  in  Table  III  (b)  that  what  Press ey  concluded  as 
a  result  of  her  study  on  the  vocabulary  of  ’history’  in 
schools  in  the  United  States  in  1954  is  also  true  of  teachers 
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of  literature  in  Alberta  in  1961 — that  the  slow  growth  of 
vocabulary  in  the  upper  grades  is  probably  due  to  a  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  ignore  vocabulary 
problems.1^  Generally  speaking,  teachers  appeared  to  be 
content  to  rely  largely  upon  the  definitions  of  unusual 
words,  listed  in  the  anthology  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages 
on  which  they  occur,  as  the  chief  source  of  word  meanings. 

All  but  seven  apparently  assumed  that  their  pupils  had  a 
satisfactory  understanding  of  the  meanings  of  all  other 
words  contained  in  the  selection,  or  that  if  a  student  were 
not  certain  of  a  particular  word,  he  would  ask.  Usually, 
when  a  pupil  did  enquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word,  it 
was  supplied  by  the  teacher  or  by  another  pupil,  with  no 
further  investigation  encouraged  or  required. 

With  language  and  literature  being  taught,  in  many 
cases ,  by  different  teachers  in  the  departmentalised  junior 
high  schools  visited,  it  is  understandable  that  little  evi¬ 
dence  should  be  found  of  teachers  encouraging  pupils  to  use 
in  their  own  writing  the  words  which  they  had  examined  and 
discussed  during  the  literature  class.  On  only  two  occasions 
were  requirements  of  this  kind  observed.  In  the  one  instance 
where  it  was  assessed  as  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  teacher  asked  the  class  to  write  a  paragraph  explaining 
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the  ideas  expressed  in  the  essay  being  studied  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  use  some  of  the  words  which  the  students  had  listed 
during  the  lesson  as  being  unfamiliar  to  them.  In  the  case 
where  the  procedure  was  classed  as  being  used  to  some  extent, 
the  pupils  were  required  to  write  sentences,  each  of  which 
was  to  contain  a  word  listed  on  the  board  during  the  lesson. 
Both  lessons  had  an  element  of  artificiality  about  them. 

If  such  words  are  to  become  an  effective  part  of  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  pupil,  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  use 
them  as  frequently  as  possible  under  more  natural  conditions. 

On  only  two  occasions  was  the  meaning  of  words  related 
to  the  experiences  of  pupils.  The  following  illustrates  an 
effective  procedure  that  may  have  been  more  frequently 
employed: 


The  class  was  involved  in  the  reading  of  the  story, 
7TDorcas  Was  Different.71  The  teacher  asked  the 
class  what  teenagers  understood  from  some  of  the 
rather  good  words  which  she  occasionally  heard 
them  using,  such  as  a  number  of  those  appearing 
in  the  selection-- ’mortification, ’  ’vivaciously,7 
’discomfiture,7  ’wistful.’  The  pupils  attempted 
to  explain  the  meaning  in  the  context  in  which 
they  usually  encountered  the  word,  giving  illus¬ 
trations  of  situations  in  which  persons  would  be 
’mortified,’  discomfited,’  ’vivacious,’  or 
’wistful.’  The  teacher  then  asked  them  to  consult 
their  dictionaries  for  definitions,  and  once  they 
had  done  so  she  elaborated  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
root  words  from  which  the  students  found  these 
words  to  be  derived. 
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II.  'Developing  bhe  Ability  to  Read  .for  Broader  Meanings 

and  Implications 

The  use  of  procedures  that  would  help  pupils  to 
search  for  implications  and  to  draw  inferences  is  summar¬ 
ized  in  Table  IV.  The  dangers  of  arriving  at  false  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  figures  contained  in  the  tables,  however, 
should  again  be  stressed.  The  teacher’s  chief  concern  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  could  have  been  with  another  aspect 
of  reading,  or  with  one  of  the  other  objectives  of  litera¬ 
ture  instruction.  He  could  have  been  using  the  period  to 
provide  background  or  to  arouse  interest  in  the  selection 
to  be  studied.  The  figures  given  indicate  only  the  frequency 
with  which  teachers  worked  with  the  more  complicated  reading 
skills,  and  the  degree  of  attention  they  gave  to  them  during 
the  periods  observed. 

In  forty-five  lessons  some  attempt  was  made  to  use 
procedures  which  would  help  to  develop  one  or  more  of  the 
abilities  set  forth  in  the  criteria.  However,  twenty  of 
the  forty-five  teachers  tried  to  develop  no  more  than  one 
of  these  abilities,  and  that  one  to  a  minor  extent  only. 
Generally  this  attempt  was  limited  to  a  question  or  two 
about  the  author’s  purpose,  or  about  the  implications  of 
some  statement  contained  in  the  selection.  The  teacher 
was  frequently  forced  to  supply  the  answer  to  such  questions. 
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None  of  these  twenty  teachers  could  be  considered  to  have 
given  any  deep  attention  to  the  problem  of  developing 
abilities  to  grasp  broad  meanings  and  implications,  while 
twenty-five  teachers  made  no  attempt  to  investigate 
meaning  beyond  the  literal  level. 


TABLE  IV 


FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  PROCEDURES  DESIGNED  TO 
DEVELOP  AN  ABILITY  TO  GRASP  BROADER 
MEANINGS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Considerable  Some  None 


I.  The  ability  to  recognize  the 
author* s  purpose. 


4 


13  43 


2.  The  ability  to  analyze  words  for 
biased  or  emotive  quality. 


0 


2  63 


3.  The  ability  to  recognize  implied 
meanings . 


6 


22  42 


4.  The  ability  to  relate  what  is  read 
to  present  knowledge. 


4 


13  43 
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A  total  of  twenty-two  lessons  contained  comments  or 
questions  which  attempted  to  develop  an  ability  to  recognize 
the  author’s  purpose.  In  eighteen  of  these,  the  attempt  was 
confined  to  a  question  or  two  concerning  what  the  class  con¬ 
sidered  the  author  was  trying  to  do  in  the  selection.  Four 
teachers  gave  considerable  attention  to  developing  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relationships  between  the  writer’s  purpose 
and  his  treatment  of  the  material.  All  four  used  the  same 
general  approach,  illustrated  in  the  following  comments  on 
one  lesson  observed: 


The  reading  of  the  selection,  ’’Gold-Mounted  Guns,” 
was  followed  by  a  short  discussion  of  its  charac¬ 
teristics  as  a  short  story.  The  teacher  then 
posed  the  question  of  the  author’s  purpose  in 
writing  such  a  story.  Several  students  considered 
that  his  intention  did  not  go  beyond  the  desire  to 
entertain,  but  the  teacher  asked  whether  the  story 
would  not  have  been  more  entertaining  had  the 
author  included  a  gunfight  between  Will  and  the 
sheriff.  The  class  discussed  at  some  length  the 
general  question  of  the  author’s  intention  and 
the  possible  effect  it  would  have  upon  what  he  did 
with  his  material.  Turning  again  to  the  story, 
the  class  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Buckley’s 
purpose  was  to  point  out  that  people  frequently 
act  after  looking  at  only  one  side  of  a  situation, 
and  that  if  they  considered  all  aspects  carefully, 
and  all  the  possible  consequences  of  their  actions, 
they  would  possibly  have  second  thoughts  about 
them  and  act  differently. 


Apart  from  the  four  lessons  of  this  kind,  the  investi¬ 
gator  saw  little  to  indicate  that  teachers  are  generally 
inclined  to  say  to  their  classes,  in  effect:  ’’Here  we  have  a 
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short  story,  or  a  poem,  or  an  essay.  Let’s  take  a  close 
look  at  it  and  see  if  there  are  any  clues  within  it  that 
indicate  what  the  author’s  intention  is.  Is  he  trying  to 
convince  us  of  something,  or  is  he  simply  trying  to  enter¬ 
tain  us?  How  do  we  know?  Is  he  trying  to  show  us  a  parti¬ 
cular  aspect  of  character  and  the  results  of  these  traits, 
or  is  he  trying  to  show  us  why  certain  people  behave  as  they 
do?  What  makes  us  think  so?  Is  he  trying  to  make  us  aware 
of  the  beauties  and  the  complexities  of  nature,  or  is  he 
trying  to  show  how  nature  makes  provision  for  her  creatures 
to  survive?  What  is  there  to  indicate  that  this  is  so?  Is 
he  serious  in  what  he  says,  or  is  he  actually  making  fun  of 
someone  or  something?  What  way  have  we  of  knowing?  Our 
impression  of  what  the  author  is  trying  to  do  will  have  an 
effect  upon  our  understanding  of  the  selection.” 

Only  two  teachers  investigated  emotive  or  biased 
qualities  in  a  piece  of  literature,  and  these  two  did  so  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  studied  in  the  seventy  lessons  witnessed  can  be 
considered  to  be  propaganda.  However,  the  opportunities 
are  always  present  for  making  pupils  aware  of  the  fact  that 
an  author  may  so  choose  his  words  as  to  reveal  his  feelings 
and  influence  the  reader’s  opinion  on  a  particular  issue. 

For  which  animal  does  the  reader  feel  the  most  sympathy  in 
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"The  Feud?"  Is  Roberts  more  kindly  disposed  toward  the 
dog  or  the  fox?  What  effect  does  his  choice  of  words  and 
phrases  concerning  the  two  animals  have  upon  our  opinion 
of  them — the  fox  is  a  T crafty  and  astute  antagonist’  while 
the  dog  is  a  ’doggedly  labouring  pursuer’  to  whom  ’it  did 
not  occur  that  his  enemy  expected  him  to  fall  over’ ;  the 
situation  is  ’surveyed  shrewdly’  by  the  fox,  whereas  the 
dog  ’plunged  blindly’.  Is  it  possible  to  find  a  word 
which  is  anything  but  favorable  and  laudatory  toward  the 
Acadians  and  their  way  of  life  in  "Evangeline?"  Do  the 
students  think  that  Longfellow  is  perhaps  overly  emotive 
in  this  connection?  In  the  lesson  observed,  the  teachers 
appeared  to  neglect  this  development  of  an  understanding 
of  the  part  played  by  the  author’ s  choice  of  language  in 
the  subtle  shaping  of  opinion. 

Twenty-eight  teachers  made  efforts  to  have  their 
classes  discover  the  implications  in  the  words  and  ideas 
expressed  in  selections  being  studied.  So  much  of  what 
certain  author’s  have  to  say  is  expressed  in  figurative 
language,  in  which  ideas  are  implied  rather  than  expressed, 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  teachers  to  spend  some 
time  in  developing  an  understanding  of  such  language  in 
a  literature  selection.  Six  teachers  did  place  consider¬ 
able  stress  upon  this  important  key  to  the  understanding 
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of  what  is  read.  The  other  twenty-two  who  tried  to  do 
so  appeared  uncertain  about  how  to  attack  the  problem 
of  clarifying  hidden  meaning.  While  they  pointed  out 
that  frequently  a  reader  is  required  to  form  his  own 
opinions  about  what  is  meant,  attempts  to  have  pupils 
develop  such  opinions  were  frequently  abortive.  As  an 
example,  in  a  lesson  on  the  poem,  ITThe  Secret  Heart,” 
the  teacher  attempted  to  have  the  pupils  determine  the 
meaning  contained  in  the  last  two  lines-- ’But  it  shone 
long  enough  for  one  /  To  know  that  hands  held  up  the  sund 
No  substantial  implications  were  developed  by  either  the 
teacher  or  the  pupils,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
Similarly,  no  really  adequate  explanation  was  forthcoming 
from  either  pupils  or  teacher  in  a  lesson  in  which  Vachel 
Lindsay’s  metaphor,  ’a  net  to  snare  the  moonlight,”  was 
discussed  in  introducing  the  section  in  the  anthology  deal¬ 
ing  with  ”Our  Dreams  and  Ideals.”  Generally  speaking, 
attempts  to  deal  with  implications  were  successful  where 
the  meanings  were  fairly  obvious ,  but  where  the  allusion 
or  the  metaphor  or  the  symbolism  was  more  obscure,  they 
were  either  ignored  or  not  fully  developed. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  junior  high  school 
teachers  to  go  deeply  into  the  implications  contained  in 
figurative  language.  However,  so  much  of  the  meaning  of 
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a  poem  or  story  is  frequently  contained  in  imagery  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  assist  pupils  to  understand  what 
the  author’s  intention  is  in  using  it.  The  observer  saw 
two  lessons  which  dealt  with  the  poem,  T7There’s  A  Wild  Rose 
Tangled  In  The  Prairie’s  Wool.”  In  both,  the  teachers  were 
successful  in  having  their  pupils  discover  the  obvious  com¬ 
parisons  contained  in  such  similes  and  metaphors  as,  ’’Now 
a  soft  carpet,  /  decorated  with  a  futuristic  design  of  wild 
roses,  /  is  spread  like  a  tawny  fleece  /  over  the  prairie 
land.”  But  in  neither  was  it  brought  out  that  the  major 
idea,  contained  also  in  the  title  to  the  selection,  refers 
to  Olaf,  the  homesteader,  himself.  Hence,  the  pupils 
missed  the  intention  of  the  poem.  Teachers  might  give 
more  attention  to  the  implications  of  such  figures  of 
speech  where  they  contain  the  key  to  the  central  meaning, 
although  it  may  be  that  many  teachers  are  themselves  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  world  of  meaning  to  be  explored 
through  the  careful  examination  of  imagery. 

The  broader  meanings  and  implications  of  a  selection 
can  often  be  made  clear  if  the  teacher  is  able  to  establish 
a  relationship  between  the  ideas  being  expressed  and  experi¬ 
ences  or  situations  with  which  students  are  familiar.  The 
type  of  material  which  lends  itself  to  this  method  of  dis¬ 
covering  meaning  is  rather  limited,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
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used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  only  four  teachers  is 
understandable o  In  these  instances  the  teacher  employed 
the  close  relationship  between  pupil  experience  and  the 
ideas  expressed  in  a  selection  to  show  that  we  often  hold 
ideas  which  are  mistaken  or  false,  to  clarify  preconcep¬ 
tions,  or  to  reveal  aspects  of  human  nature.  It  was  used 
in  this  way  to  clarify  for  the  class  the  necessity  for  the 
whipping  in  "Honeymoon  With  A  Handicap, "  and  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  the  reality  of  dreams  as  expressed  In 
Lowell Ts  poem,  "Aladdin."  In  a  similar  way  one  teacher 
used  it  in  teaching  the  story,  "Velvet  Pants , tf  and  another 
in  arriving  at  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  "The  Vinegar  Man.1* 
Thirteen  teachers  employed- it  to  a  lesser  extent  to  clarify 
isolated  points  in  a  selection. 

The  observer  sensed  that  many  teachers  recognized 
the  need  to  assist  pupils  to  discover  implications,  but  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  selection  or  with  the 
significance  of  figurative  language  to  guide  enquiry  adequa¬ 
tely.  A  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  both  teachers 
and  students  might  approach  literature  with  a  more  inquisi¬ 
tive  attitude, 

III.  Developing  the  Ability  to  React  Criticallv  to  What 

is  Read 

The  objective  of  developing  reading  skills  in  liter¬ 
ature  goes  beyond  the  task  of  increasing  the  ability  of 
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pupils  to  gather  the  literal  meaning  ancl  the  implications 
of  a  selection.  Occasionally  students  can  be  challenged 
to  review  critically  what  the  author  has  to  say,  and  to 
examine  carefully  the  standards  used  and  judgments  made. 
Teacher  efforts  to  provide  this  challenge  are  tabulated 
in  Table  V. 


TABLE  V 

FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  PROCEDURES  DESIGNED  TO 
DEVELOP  AN  ABILITY  TO  REACT  CRITICALLY 
TO  WHAT  IS  READ 


Considerable  Some  None 


1.  The  evaluation  of  accuracy  of  ideas.  2 


9  59 


2.  The  evaluation  of  the  author’s 

judgment.  ^  - 

3.  The  evaluation  of  the  relevance  of 

ideas  to  the  total  passage. 1  2 3 4  - 

4.  The  understanding  of  the  difference 

between  generalization  and  ^  0 

specific  illustration  ‘  J 


65 
63 

66 
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Because  many  of  the  selections  contained  in  the 
junior  high  school  anthologies  do  not  appear  to  involve 
the  need  for  any  substantial  critical  reaction,  it  was 
not  expected  that  the  extensive  use  of  methods  which  would 
strengthen  this  ability  would  be  encountered.  However, 
most  of  the  selections  do  contain  some  expressions  or  state¬ 
ments  which  can  be  subjected  to  evaluation  and  thus  provide 
an  opportunity  to  encourage  and  guide  students  to  think 
critically. 

In  all,  twenty  teachers  made  an  effort  to  extend  the 
ability  of  their  students  to  make  critical  evaluations  of 
what  they  read,  seven  of  them  doing  so  in  more  than  one  of 
the  five  ways  indicated.  Of  the  two  who  tried  to  develop 
an  ability  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  ideas  to  a  marked 
degree,  one  was  involved  in  a  consideration  of  Martin  John¬ 
son1  s  7TThe  Creature  God  Forgot,"  while  the  other  was  dealing 
with  Thornton  Wilder* s  play,  nThe  Happy  Journey  to  Trenton 
and  Camden, tf  In  the  first  instance,  the  class  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  pursue  their  objections  to  several  statements  made 
by  the  author,  such  as,  TTThe  giraffe  is  poorly  equipped  to 
survive."  Although  the  class  admitted  the  danger  of 
questioning  such  an  authority  as  Johnson,  they  accepted 
the  statement  that  the  giraffe  has  survived  since  prehistoric 
times  as  an  indication  that  it  just  appears  poorly  equipped 
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to  survive.  Many  illustrations  of  its  equipment  for  sur¬ 
vival  were  found  in  the  selection  itself.  The  approach 
used  by  the  teacher  handling  Wilder7 s  play  is  typified  by 
these  questions  asked  of  the  class:  trAre  the  children 
typical?  Do  they  act  as  you  would  expect  such  children 
to  act?” 

The  efforts  of  the  nine  teachers  who  tried  to  have 
pupils  evaluate  ideas  were  confined  to  questions  designed 
to  have  the  class  assess  the  aptness  of  pictures  contained 
in  figurative  language:  ”In  the  poem,  7  Vancouver, 7  is  the 
author’s  choice  of  the  word,  ’swirl7  a  good  one  in  the 
lines ,  7  Be  a  lone  swimmer  in  the  tides  /  that  meet  and  swirl 
through  the  streets.7  Why?77  ?7In  ’Calgary  of  the  Plains,7 
is  the  author’s  description  of  Calgary  as  ’Not  of  the  seeth¬ 
ing  cities’  a  good  one?  Does  it  still  apply?77 

Of  the  five  lessons  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assist  pupils  to  evaluate  the  author’s  judgment,  two  dealt 
with  the  problem  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  three  did 
so  to  some  degree.  The  most  thorough  handling  of  this 
aspect  of  critical  reading  occurred  in  the  lesson  on  Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder’s  ’’The  Happy  Journey  to  Trenton  and  Camden.” 

The  teacher  asked  the  class  what  they  thought  of 

Wilder’ s  use  of  stage  props  and  of  the  Stage 

Manager  in  the  play,  and  whether  they  believed 
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these  innovations  strengthened  or  weakened  it. 

This  question  led  to  a  considerable  discussion 
during  which  the  viewpoint  of  the  class  changed, 
upon  the  introduction  of  suggestions  by  the 
teacher,  from  an  opinion  that  lack  of  props  and 
characters  made  the  play  amateurish,  to  support 
for  Wilder’s  judgment  on  the  basis  that  the 
lack  of  props  and  non-essential  characters 
allowed  the  audience  to  concentrate  on  the 
development  of  the  central  characters  in  the  play. 

Seven  teachers  asked  their  classes  to  examine  the 
relevance  of  individual  ideas  to  the  total  selection  being 
studied.  Two  of  these  teachers  required  the  class  to  in¬ 
vestigate  at  some  length.  One  was  teaching  the  poem,  ’’The 
Vinegar  Man.”  The  relationship  of  the  lines,  ’The  Vinegar 
Man  is  dead,’  and  ’The  Vinegar  Man  is  a  long  time  dead,’  to 
the  central  idea  of  the  selection  was  brought  out,  as  was 
the  significance  of  the  torn  valentine  to  the  life  of  the 
old  man.  The  five  teachers  credited  with  touching  the 
problem  less  extensively  confined  themselves  to  such  isola¬ 
ted  questions  as:  ”In  the  play,  ’Here  Will  I  Nest,’  what 
is  the  significance  of  the  conversation  of  Talbot  and  George 
regarding  the  loss  of  the  cattle  and  the  visit  of  the  Indians?” 

In  all  probability  the  opportunity  to  point  out  dif¬ 
ferences  between  generalizations  and  specific  illustrations 
occurred  less  frequently  in  the  lessons  witnessed  than  did 
the  chance  to  develop  other  critical  reading  skills.  At  any 
rate,  lessons  which  introduced  it  were  scarce.  Lin  lutang’s 
essay,  ”0n  Dreams,”  lends  itself  to  such  an  investigation, 
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and  it  was  in  a  lesson  on  this  selection  in  which  the 
distinction  was  stressed.  The  generalization  that  ’discon¬ 
tent  is  human,’  for  example,  was  pointed  out,  and  the  value 
of  the  several  illustrations  used  to  verify  that  assertion 
were  examined  and  discussed. 

It  has  been  noted  that  few  of  the  selections  in  the 
junior  high  school  anthologies  express  controversial  opin¬ 
ions  which  encourage  thorough  critical  analysis.  This  is 
possibly  a  defect  of  the  texts  which  should  be  remedied, 
for  if  the  cultivation  of  critical  thinking  about  what  is 
read  is  one  of  the  reading  skills  to  be  acquired  through 
the  study  of  literature,  provision  should  be  made  to  facili 
tate  its  development  by  supplying  selections  which  tend  to 
promote  it. 

IV.  Summary 


The  investigator  witnessed  a  number  of  excellent 
literature  lessons  in  which  the  teachers  quite  obviously 
had  as  their  objectives  the  securing  of  specific  reading 
skills  and  the  awakening  of  an  inquisitive  attitude  toward 
literary  selections.  It  was  noticeable  that  these  teachers, 
who  treated  the  reading  of  a  selection  as  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery,  generally  had  the  wholehearted  attention  and  interest 
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On  the  other  hand,  many  teachers  appeared  to  lack  a 
definite  goal,  their  lessons  moving  in  one  direction  only-- 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  selection.  While 
questions  were  often  asked  which  appeared  to  be  aiming 
toward  the  extraction  of  main  ideas,  or  the  securing  of  some 
phase  of  vocabulary  development,  or  the  critical  evaluation 
of  ideas  expressed,  or  the  ability  to  grasp  implications, 
such  examination  was  frequently  not  carried  through  to  the 
stage  where  a  really  firm  step  was  taken  in  the  development 
of  any  particular  ability.  Treatment  of  the  material,  in 
other  words,  too  often  tended  to  be  superficial.  Questions 
were  frequently  asked  by  the  teacher  and  answered  by  the 
teacher,  providing  little  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  be¬ 
come  effectively  involved.  Often,  too,  the  teacher  told  the 
class  the  meanings  of  words,  what  the  main  ideas  were,  what 
the  author  was  attempting,  or  what  the  implications  of  a 
phrase  or  sentence  were,  without  encouraging  or  permitting 
the  student  to  become  sufficiently  involved  in  the  selection 
to  make  it  a  real  part  of  his  own  experience. 

Finally,  more  teachers  dealt  more  thoroughly  with  the 
development  of  the  skills  of  literal  comprehension  than  with 
the  less  obvious  and  more  complicated  reading  abilities.. 
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SECTION  C:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
AND  A  BALANCED  PERSPECTIVE  ON  LIFE 

Many  authorities  emphasize  that  each  literature 
selection  explores  some  aspect  of  life,  and  that  the  study 
of  literature  should  therefore  enable  the  student  to  better 
understand  both  himself  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  extent  to  which  teachers  used  approaches  that  might 
assist  the  student  to  broaden  his  understanding  of  himself 
and  others  is  shown  in  Table  VI. 


TABLE  VI 

FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  ATTEMPTS  TO  USE  BASIC 
APPROACHES  LEADING  TO  AN  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  SELF  AND  OF  LIFE 


Considerable  Some  None 


1.  increasing  pupils1 2 3  know-ledge  of  man  7 


20  43 


2.  Developing  a  knowledge  of  the 

author,  the  time,  and  the  setting  4 


14  52 


3.  Discovering  a  lesson  or  moral 
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Seven  teachers  placed  particular  emphasis  upon 
having  their  students  extend  their  knowledge  of  man — his 
desires,  values,  reactions,  customs,  and  beliefs.  One 
teacher  used  Lin  Yutang’s  essay,  ”0n  Dreams,”  to  guide  a 
discussion  on  the  values  of  imagination,  and  the  part  our 
dreams  play  in  our  personal  success  or  failure  and  in  the 
progress  of  civilization.  A  lesson  on  Davis’s  ’’Eskimo 
Whalery  at  Tuktoyaktuk , ”  helped  to  develop  pupils’  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Eskimo,  his  way  of  life,  and  his  ability 
to  meet  hardships.  During  the  study  of  de  Maupassant’s 
’’The  Necklace,”  one  class  was  led  to  discuss  the  effects 
of  an  unhealthy  and  chronic  discontent  with  one’s  situa¬ 
tion  in  life.  Among  the  twenty  teachers  whose  consideration 
of  a  knowledge  of  people  was  more  inclined  to  be  incidental 
to  other  aspects  of  the  lesson,  the  most  frequent  practice 
was  that  of  calling  attention  to  differences  in  customs, 
beliefs,  or  values  of  other  times  and  other  people,  or  to 
a  particular  aspect  of  human  conduct.  The  teacher’s  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  origin  of  the  ballad,  during  the  study  of 
’’Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf  Knight,”  in  which  she  related  how 
minstrels  wandering  from  manor  to  manor  to  sing  tales  and 
stories  were  the  chief  means  of  transmitting  folk  lore  and 
accounts  of  heroism,  love,  or  tragedy  in  medieval  Europe, 
was  classified  as  an  attempt  to  increase  the  pupils’ 
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knowledge  of  man.  So,  too,  were  the  short  discussions 
which  followed  the  teacher’s  question,  fTWhat  constitutes 
courage?”  during  a  lesson  on  the  selection,  "Father 
Lacombe , rT  and  the  query,  "Do  you  think  that  the  statement 
that  we  love  to  shine  by  reflected  glory  is  true  of  most 
people?"  which  was  prompted  by  a  sentence  in  "An  Argument 
With  A  Millionaire . " 

A  selection  may  also  be  studied  for  the  way  in  which 
it  reflects  the  life,  the  times,  and  the  interests  of  its 
author,  or  the  time  and  the  setting  of  the  selection  itself. 
One  of  the  four  teachers  who  used  this  approach  effectively 
was  teaching  "Evangeline." 


A  detailed  account  of  Longfellow’s  life  was 
given  by  the  teacher,  including  the  facts  that 
he  was  born  in  the  northeastern  United  States , 
near  the  Canadian  border,  and  had  been  intrigued 
with  the  story  of  the  exiled  Acadians  since  boy¬ 
hood;  that  he  had  originally  studied  law,  but 
had  rejected  it  for  a  study  of  literature  and 
history;  and  that  he  was  a  professor  at  Harvard. 

The  class  examined  the  poem  in  the  light  of 
these  facts.  They  were  led  to  some  understanding 
of  how  an  author’s  background  and  interests  l  ■: 
are  revealed  in  his  work,  in  this  case  Longfellow’s 
knowledge  of  the  countryside,  buildings,  life,  and 
customs  of  rural,  maritime  French  Canada  and  his 
interest  in  the  injustice  to  the  Acadians.  In 
this  connection  it  was  brought  out  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  poet  was  obviously  more  kindly  disposed  to  the 
Acadians  than  to  the  British. 


Another  fourteen  teachers  used  this  same  approach 


to  a  lesser  degree.  Their  efforts  to  find  information 
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about  the  author,  the  time,  or  the  setting  were  limited 
to  having  their  pupils  examine  a  few  of  the  more  obvious 
clues  which  the  selection  contained. 

The  treatment  of  a  piece  of  literature  as  though  the 
author  had  created  it  primarily  to  provide  a  moral  or  to 
teach  a  lesson  receives  little  support  from  modern  author¬ 
ities.  However,  procedures  in  which  human  behavior  is 
analyzed  and  assessed  may  help  the  student  develop  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  values,  even  though  no  attempt  is  made  to  draw  a 
moral  from  the  selection.  It  was  noted  that  no  teacher 
tried  to  use  a  literature  selection  to  say,  nThis  you  must 
do,"  but  in  five  of  the  seventy  lessons  observed  the  teacher 
asked,  ?rWhat  does  the  author  show  us  about  life?ff 

To  this  point,  Section  C  has  been  concerned  with  the 
broad  approaches  to  the  problem  of  developing  the  child Ts 
ability  to  understand  himself  and  the  world  around  him. 

In  Part  II  of  the  evaluation  sheet,  the  concern  is  more 
directly  with  the  growth  of  pupils  in  understanding  them¬ 
selves,  their  habits,  and  their  attitudes.  Table  VII  con¬ 
tains  figures  showing  the  number  of  teachers  who  used 
selections  as  a  means  of  challenging  students  to  review 
critically  the  standards  they  use  in  making  judgments,  and 
to  reformulate  those  standards  in  the  light  of  what  is 
learned. 
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TABLE  VII 

FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  ATTEMPTS  TO  RELATE 
UNDERSTANDINGS  AND  ATTITUDES  DEVELOPED 
WITHIN  THE  SELECTION  TO  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  PUPIL !S  LIFE 


Considerable  Some  None 


1.  To  personal  experience  5 

2.  To  pupil  interests  and  needs  0 

3.  To  social  and  moral  values  2 

4.  To  understanding  prejudices  and 

ingrained  habits  and  attitudes  2 


11  54 

3  6? 

8  62 

7  61 


Few  teachers  emphasized  this  important  aspect  of 
literature  instruction.  It  requires  more  pupil  discussion 
and  more  pupil  questions  and  answers  than  it  does  teacher 
elucidation.  Those  teachers,  therefore,  who  conceive  of 
the  literature  classroom'  as  one  in  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  time  available  is  taken  up  with  teacher  explanations 
or  the  reading  of  the  selection,  were  automatically  dis¬ 
qualified  from  a  ’Considerable*7  or  ’’some”  rating  here.  The 
ideas  an  author  expresses  in  ooems  and  essays  and  the 
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experiences  he  has  his  characters  undergo  in  stories  may 


be  made  vivid  and  meaningful  if  the  pupil  is  encouraged 
to  examine  them  in  the  light  of  his  own  experiences,  ideas, 
interests,  and  needs.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  he  will 
see  connections  unaided,  but  the  authorities  referred  to 
in  Chapter  III  emphasize  that  if  the  student  is  to  grow  in 
the  ability  to  think  critically  and  to  benefit  from  the 
ideas  and  experiences  of  others,  he  must  be  so  taught  as 
to  discover  for  himself  the  relationships  which  exist.  He 
is  given  little  opportunity  to  develop  in  this  way  if  the 
teacher  does  his  thinking  for  him  and  points  out  the  rela¬ 
tionships  directly0 

In  five  of  the  lessons  observed,  teachers  directed 
efforts  toward  helping  pupils  to  see  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  their  own  experiences  and  events,  ideas,  or  situations 
in  the  selections  being  studied.  One  teacher’s  treatment  of 
”He  Gave  Them  Windows”  illustrates  a  procedure  that  seemed 
effective . 


The  selection  had  been  read  during  the  preceding 
class  period.  The  teacher  instigated  a  discussion 
on  blindness  as  a  handicap.  The  class  discovered 
that  they  had  accepted  the  gift  of  sight  without 
considering  the  handicap  of  sightlessness.  The 
teacher  so  worded  his  questions  that  the  pupils 
discovered  they  had.  felt  that  the  blind  were  able 
to  read  readily  enough,  though  somewhat  slowly,  by 
using  braille.  C.  N.  I.  B.  cards  containing 
braille  alphabet  and  a  sentence  or  two  written  in 
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braille  were  distributed.  After  learning  the 
dot  arrangements  for  three  or  four  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  the  pupils  were  asked  to  close 
their  eyes  and  attempt  to  find  these  letters 
by  touching  the  sentences  written  in  braille. 

The  entire  class  thus  became  more  aware  of  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  those  who  are  blind,  of  the  sensitivity  of  touch 
required  by  them  to  read  braille,  and  of  Braille's  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  lives  of  sightless  people. 

Typical  of  the  eleven  lessons  in  which  less  emphasis 
was  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  understandings  concerning 
life,  was  one  on  the  short  story,  "Gold-Mounted  Guns.™ 


The  class  had  decided  that  the  old  sheriff  had 
shown  Will  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
business  of  robbery,  to  only  one  of  which  the 
boy  had  given  any  thought.  The  teacher  then 
posed  the  question  as  to  whether  there  were 
many  situations  in  which  the  normal  teenager 
could  easily  become  involved  where  he  might 
think  only  of  the  ''kicks™  and  not  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  consequences  to  himself  and  others.  In 
the  short  discussion  which  followed,  Hallowe'en 
pranks  and  drag-racing  were  mentioned.  One  girl 
told  of  having  driven  out  to  the  lake  with 
friends  without  notifying  her  parents,  and  of 
the  distress  caused  her  mother  and  the  trouble 
caused  the  police  before  she  got  back.  The 
lesson  then  reverted  to  a  consideration  of  other 
elements  of  the  story. 


The  attempt  to  relate  the  ideas  or  events  in  a  selec¬ 
tion  to  pupil  interests  or  needs  was  made  briefly  by  three 
teachers.  One  of  the  three  was  teaching  the  poem,  "Old  Susan." 
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The  teacher  asked  why  people  became  so  absorbed 
in  a  tale  or  story  that  they  forgot  all  else. 

One  student  indicated  that  people  needed  to  do 
this — that  life  would  be  dull  if  you  couldn’t 
project  yourself  into  a  story  and  imagine  your¬ 
self  a  hero  once  in  a  while.  The  class  agreed 
with  him,  and  also  agreed  with  the  teacher’s 
suggestion  that  daydrearning  was  another  method 
of  doing  the  same  thing.  The  teacher  suggested 
that  the  class  read  ’’The  Secret  Life  of  Walter 
Mi tty”  and  the  discussion  turned  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  another  aspect  of  the  poem. 


Because  prejudices,  habits,  and  attitudes  are  based 
so  directly  upon  social  and  moral  values,  no  distinction 
is  being  made  between  the  two  criteria  in  this  portion  of 
the  discussion  of  Table  VII,  although  the  observer  did  so 
distinguish  in  assessing  them  in  the  classroom  on  the  basis 
of  where  the  stress  was  being  placed.. 

Despite  the  organization  of  the  anthologies  and  the 
weight  of  the  emphasis  in  the  curriculum  guide  upon  the 
development  of  social  and  moral  values  through  literature 
instruction,  only  fourteen  teachers  attempted  to  examine 
the  relationship  between  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  selec¬ 
tions  and  the  values,  habits,  and  attitudes  students  hold. 
Three  of  these  did  so  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  one 
of  the  three  developing  the  lesson  so  as  to  emphasize  both 
social  values  and  pupil  habits.  The  latter  was  a  lesson 
organized  around  the  central  theme  of  ”Our  Dreams  and  Ideals , 
and  involved  a  study  of  two  selections--the  essay,  ”0n 
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Dreams, TT  and  the  poem,  tT Aladdin.” 


The  teacher  initiated  a  discussion  concerning 
the  value  of  dreams.  It  was  evident  that  many 
pupils  had  the  impression  that  there  was  a  stigma 
attached  to  the  daydreamer--that  he  wasted  time 
and  that  the  man  of  action  was  of  more  value  to 
society.  Most  of  them  admitted  that  they  did  a 
lot  of  daydreaming  themselves,  but  indicated  that 
they  were  often  scolded  for  it  by  parents  and 
teachers.  The  teacher  pointed  out  that  dreams 
and  imagination  were  the  same,  and  that  men  such 
as  Edison  were  in  fact  dreamers  as  well  as  being 
men  of  action.  As  a  result  of  the  ensuing  dis¬ 
cussion  the  class  decided  that  some  kinds  of 
dreaming  were  really  a  waste  of  time,  but  that 
dreaming  which  set  itself  a  goal  and  was  combined 
with  the  will  to  carry  that  goal  through  was 
necessary  for  progress.  They  frankly  admitted, 
however,  that  most  of  their  dreaming  was  often  of 
a  more  or  less  useless  variety.  Questioned  by 
the  teacher,  they  revealed  that  such  daydreaming 
on  their  part  was  generally  confined  to  reliving 
a  situation  in  which  they  changed  their  role  in 
some  incident  which  had  occurred--from  goat  to 
hero,  or  to  the  gaining  of  an  imaginary  revenge. 
As  a  result  of  this  discussion  the  class  was  made 
aware ,  not  only  of  the  nature  and  value  of  dreams 
and  imagination  in  general,  but  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  their  own  particular  kind  of  dreaming. 
The  essay  was  read  with  considerable  interest  and 
understanding  as  a  result. 


Eleven  other  teachers  taught  lessons  which  made  some 
contribution  to  a  growth  in  understanding  social  or  moral 
values  and  related  habits  and  attitudes.  Among  them  was  a 
lesson  on  the  story,  "Father  Lacombe,"  rated  as  contributing 
to  an  understanding  of  social  and  moral  values,  and  one  on 
the  essay,  "Men  In  Sheepskin  Goats,"  rated  as  contributing 
to  an  understanding  of  our  prejudices  and  attitudes. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  "Father 
Lacombe,"  the  teacher  posed  a  question  as  to 
the  amount,  of  dedication  to  an  ideal,  such  as 
that  evidenced  by  Father  Lacombe,  which  the 
pupils  felt  was  displayed  by  people  today. 

This  question  was  discussed  for  a  short  time. 

The  students  felt  that  dedication  such  as  this 
existed  chiefly  among  some  ministers  and  per¬ 
haps  among  a  few  doctors.  When  asked  for 
examples ,  they  mentioned  articles  and  books 
they  had  read  on  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Dr.  Tom 
Dooley.  The  teacher  asked  if  social  workers 
didnTt  fall  into  this  category.  Most  of  the 
pupils  were  only  vaguely  aware  that  such  people 
existed.  After  telling  the  class  briefly  about 
the  work  social  workers  do,  the  lesson  continued 
in  another  direction. 

A  short  discussion  developed  out  of  Hutchison1 s 
mention  of  the  words  ’WopT  and  ’ Bohunk.1  The 
class  examined  briefly  the  use  of  such  words  to 
describe  immigrants  in  a  derogatory  manner,  and 
the  attitude  of  classing  people  in  this  way,  as 
though  they  were  inferior,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  those  qualities  which  should  determine 
our  estimation  of  a  man.  The  discussion  was  not 
carried  further. 


The  ability  of  the  student  to  extend  his  perception 
of  himself  and  of  life  may  be  furthered  if  he  is  enabled 
to  see  relationships  between  the  literature  being  studied 
and  other  subject  areas,  other  reading,  and  his  ability 
to  express  his  own  ideas.  Table  VIII  is  concerned  with 
these  relationships. 

Dramatics  and  social  studies  were  the  two  subjects 
most  frequently  related  to  the  literature  lesson.  One 
teacher  was  involved  in  having  her  class  rewrite  the  story 
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TABLE  VIII 


FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  ATTEMPTS  TO  RELATE  SKILLS  AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS  DEVELOPED  THROUGH  THE  SELECTION 
TO  EXTERNAL  OR  LESS  PERSONAL  SITUATIONS 


Considerable 

Some 

None 

1.  To  other  subject  areas 

5 

6 

59 

2.  To  other  reading 

O 

11 

56 

3 .  To  pupils 1  written  and  oral 
expression 

5 

2 

63 

” Jumbo”  as  a  play.  The  pupils  were  made  acutely  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  presenting  the  essentials  of  a  story 
within  the  confines  of  a  stage  without  losing  any  of  the 
tone,  effect,  ideas,  or  action,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
transferring  an  author’ s  explanation  of  a  character  into 
the  speech  and  action  of  others.  This  class  was  thus  given 
an  illuminating  look  at  the  dramatist’s  art.  Another  teacher, 
whose  class  was  studying  ’’Evangeline , ,f  spent  some  time  having 
her  students  recall  what  they  remembered  of  the  exile  of  the 
Acadians ,  the  approximate  period  in  Canadian  history  during 
which  the  exile  took  place,  and  elements  of  early  French 
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Canadian  social  customs  and  life,  from  their  Grade  VII 
social  studies  course.  The  students  related  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  poem  and  found  much  evidence  in  it  of  the  social 
customs  they  had  mentioned. 

Fourteen  teachers  related  the  selection  being  studied 
to  books  by  the  same  writer,  to  books  on  the  same  general 
theme,  or  to  books  related  to  the  ideas  arising  from  the 
discussion.  Three  of  them  did  so  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  observer  expected  to  see  many  more  references  of  this 
kind  because  the  texts  encourage  it  by  providing,  at  the 
end  of  each  section,  a  list  of  books  for  further  reading. 

No  direct  reference  to  these  lists  was  made  In  any  of  the 
lessons  observed.  The  three  teachers  who  emphasized  further 
reading  spent  some  class  time  in  mentioning  books  which  had 
either  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  selection  being 
studied,  or  were  dealing  with  the  same  theme  and  were  avail¬ 
able  in  the  school  library.  One  teacher,  whose  class  was 
reading  ?JThe  Creature  God  Forgot, tr  listed  other  books  by 
Osa  and  Martin  Johnson  on  the  board.  She  read  a  brief 
excerpt  from  one  of  them,  and  pointed  out  that  the  reading 
of  such  books  was  one  of  the  few  methods  available  to  students 
to  learn  about  the  animals  of  other  lands.  The  eleven 


teachers  who  were  assessed  as  establishing  to  some  extent  the 
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relationship  between  the  selection  being  studied  and  other 
reading  confined  their  remarks  to  recommending  two  or  three 
books  or  having  pupils  suggest  books  on  the  theme  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  appeared  that  the  teachers  might  have  made  more 
use  of  the  very  good  lists  of  references  given  in  the  texts 
as  a  guide  to  further  reading  and  that,  if  many  of  the  books 
suggested  are  not  available  in  the  school  library,  these 
lists  might  serve  as  an  excellent  source  of  material  to 
order  when  compiling  book  requisitions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  literature  was  not  generally 
being  taught  to  pupils  by  the  same  teacher  who  was  teaching 
them  language,  seven  teachers  made  an  attempt  during  the 
lessons  observed  to  have  their  pupils  develop  writing  and 
speaking  skills.  Five  of  them  did  so  to  a  considerable 
degree,  requiring  their  students  to  write  a  poem,  a  short 
story,  an  essay,  or  a  play,  with  a  particular  selection 
serving  as  a  model,  or  having  class  members  present  oral 
reports  of  books  they  had  read.  One  full  class  period  was 
used  to  write  a  story;  the  other  teachers  assigned  the 
writing  for  homework  or  devoted  a  portion  of  the  period  to 
the  writing  of  a  short  exercise  related  to  the  selection 
being  studied. 

It  was  anticipated  that  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
would  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  an  understanding 
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of  self  and  of  life.  Not  only  are  the  majority  of  authori¬ 
ties  rather  insistent  upon  this  as  a  primary  goal  of  litera¬ 
ture  teaching,  but  both  the  long  list  of  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Litera¬ 
ture'"1  and  the  organization  of  the  prescribed  anthologies 
indicate  that  the  Alberta  junior  high  school  courses  in 
literature  have  been  developed  with  the  realization  of  self 
and  an  understanding  of  society  as  their  central  aim.  During 
the  lessons  observed  in  the  course  of  the  study  the  teachers 
visited  appeared  to  place  less  emphasis  upon  developing  in 
their  pupils  the  understandings  to  be  realized  through  this 
objective  than  the  curriculum  and  the  majority  of  authori¬ 
ties  would  have  them  do. 


-^Appendix  D. 
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SECTION  D:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  APPRECIATION  OF 
ARTISTRY— THE  CONTENT-FORM  RELATIONSHIP 

Section  D  of  the  evaluative  instrument  is  concerned 
with  teacher  efforts  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  which  exist  between  the  form  and  content  of  a  piece 
of  literature.  Part  I  applied  mainly  to  this  relationship 
in  the  plays,  short  stories,  and  narrative  poems  in  the 
anthologies.  Part  II  applies  chiefly  to  poetry.  Part  III 
contains  three  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  literature 
which  concern  themselves  to  some  extent  with  elements  in¬ 
volved  in  literary  appreciation.  Because,  as  used  in  the 
lessons  observed,  these  approaches  tend  to  indicate  an 
unsatisfactory  rather  than  a  satisfactory  approach  to  the 
development  of  literary  appreciation,  a  consideration  of  them 
at  this  point  mig’ht  assist  in  clarifying  the  discussion  of 
the  other  two  sections. 

Ideally,  summarizing  what  has  been  said  as  a  means  of 
clarifying  meanings  includes  not  only  a  consideration  of 
literal  and  implied  meanings  and  of  the  significance  of 
expressed  ideas  and  recounted  incidents  to  life  situations , 
but  it  also  includes  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  conveyed  his  ideas  and  meaning.  In  only  two 
of  the  lessons  assessed  as  using  this  approach,  however,  did 
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the  teachers  explore  the  relationship  of  form  and  content. 


The  two  were  classed  as  employing  the  approach  to  some 
degree.  Thus,  of  twenty-five  teachers  whose  classes  sum¬ 
marized  the  thought  of  a  selection,  twenty-three  were  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  meaning  or  the  significance  of  the 
ideas.  Of  these  twenty-three,  none  used  the  approach 
considerably  and  fourteen  used  it  to  a  lesser  extent. 


TABLE  IX 


FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  ATTEMPTS  TO  USE  BASIC 
APPROACHES  LEADING  TO  A  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
AN  APPRECIATION  OF  ARTISTRY 


Considerable  Some  None 


1.  Summarizing  what  has  been  said 

2.  Analyzing  selections  for  literary 
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characteristics 
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3.  Discovering  the  beauty  or 

pleasure  implicit  in  the  work 
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The  study  of  literary  characteristics  is  the  most 
direct  approach  to  the  development  of  an  understanding  of 
how  an  author  may  convey  Ideas  and  intensify  perception 
through  form  or  structure.  Twenty-two  teachers  taught  les¬ 
sons  which  involved  a  study  of  literary  forms  and  devices. 
However,  the.  majority  of  these  teachers  were  concerned  with 
imparting  an  understanding  of  the  mechanics  of  the  short 
story  or  of  the  poem  or  of  the  drama  or  of  the  essay,  and 
did  not  examine  the  selection  for  the  use  of  images  and 
structure  as  a  means  of  conveying  ideas  or  achieving  effect. 
That  is,  their  chief  consideration  was  with  the  ability  of 
their  pupils  to  identify  the  figures  of  speech  used,  to 
classify  the  lines  as  to  the  type  of  metre  employed,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  rhyme  scheme,  or  to  analyze  the  story  for  elements 
of  plot,  character,  atmosphere,  and  theme.  A  part  of  the 
lesson  thus  became  more  an  exercise  designed  to  analyze  the 
selection  through  the  application  of  memorized  definitions 
than  an  attempt  to  develop  in  the  pupils  an  understanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  artist  employed  such  devices  to  empha¬ 
size  his  ideas.  Only  three  of  the  eleven  teachers  who  used 
this  analytical  approach  extensively  did  so  to  develop  in  a 
firm  way  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  which  exists 
between  content  and  form  in  a  literary  selection. 
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The  third  criterian  is  what  Hook  terras  ,Tthe  emotive 
1? 

approach.”  The  aim  of  this  approach  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  get  pleasure  from  literature  by  pointing  out  to 
him  evidence  of  good  plot,  excellent  description  and  details, 
or  the  methods  used  to  reveal  character.  Five  teachers  made 
some  use  of  this  approach,  but  none  of  them  employed  it  to 
any  great  extent. 

While  these  three  approaches  were  used  by  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  teachers,  they  were  employed  infrequently  to 
impart  the  kind  of  understandings  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  relationships  which  exist  between  the  content  of  the 
selection  and  the  author’s  artistry  in  expressing  it»  The 
number  of  teachers  who  did  attempt  to  reveal  these  relation¬ 
ships  are  given  in  Table  X  and  Table  XI. 

What  Table  X  indicates,  in  effect,  is  that  one 
teacher  built  his  lesson  around  a  study  of  the  author’s  art 
in  creating  a  short  story,  while  three  others  developed  an 
understanding  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements  involved  in 
the  art  of  writing  narrative  or  drama.  In  a  lesson  on 
de  Maupassant’s  short  story,  ’’The  Necklace,”  the  teacher 
and  class  investigated  all  but  one  of  the  six  relationships 
mentioned  in  the  criteria. 


j,  N.  Hook,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Snglish. 
New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1959,  p.  143. 
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TABLE  X 

FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  ATTEMPTS  TO  REVEAL  THE 
RELATIONSHIP  OF  INCIDENTS,  CHARACTER, AND 
SETTING  TO  EACH  OTHER  AND  TO  THE  WHOLE 


Considerable  Some  None 


1.  The  relationship  of  behavior  to 
motives 


1  2  67 


2.  The  relationship  of  incident  to 
theme 


3  66 


3.  The  relationship  of  setting  to 
tone 


2  63 


4.  The  consistency  of  behavior  of 

characters 

5.  The  probability  of  behavior 


1  3  66 

1  1  63 


1  2 


6.  The  probability  of  incidents 


67 
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After  the  story  had  been  read,  the  teacher  pointed 
out  that  whether  a  short  story  was  successful  or 
not  depended  upon  the  author’s  ability  to  make  his 
characters  believable,  their  actions  logical  and  in 
keeping  with  their  character,  and  the  results  of 
their  actions  probable.  The  class  then  examined  the 
story  with  these  ideas  in  mind.  They  noted  the 
author’s  skill  in  drawing  Mme  Loisel’s  character, 
and  felt  that  every  action  of  hers  was  in  harmony 
with  the  character  given  her.  They  noted  that  each 
incident  was  carefully  chosen  and  was  a  completely 
probable  and  logical  development  from  the  events 
which  preceded  it.  The  class  agreed  that  they  had 
not  been  surprised  at  the  attempt  of  the  Loisels 
to  hide  the  fact  that  they  had  lost  the  necklace, 
nor  in  the  fact  that  they  borrowed  money  and  spent 
years  of  their  lives  in  drudgery  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
They  found  no  incident  which  was  not  in  keeping  with 
the  characters  the  author  had  created,  and  concluded 
that  the  fact  the  necklace  was  paste  was  entirely 
probable. 


This  was  the  only  concerted  attempt  to  examine  a  prose 
selection  thoroughly  for  an  understanding  of  the  artist’s  skill 
in  producing  it.  Typical  of  the  isolated  attempts  made  by 
other  teachers  are  the  questions  which  were  asked  in  a  lesson  on 
’’The  Happy  Journey:”  ”Ma  utters  many  platitudes  and  sings  a 
hymn.  Why?”  ’’Does  the  author  keep  Ma’s  character  consistent 
at  all  times?  Do  you  imagine  it  is  difficult  to  do  so?” 

Approximately  the  same  situation  existed  in  the  study 
of  poetry  as  that  in  the  study  of  prose.  One  teacher  taught 
the  selections  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  all  but  one  of 
the  relationships  between  the  author’s  intention  and  the  means 
he  used  to  achieve  it.  Four  others  placed  a  degree  of  emphasis 
upon  one  or  more  of  the  elements  mentioned  in  the  criteria. 
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TABLE  XI 

FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  ATTEMPTS  TO  REVEAL  THE 
RELATIONSHIPS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  AUTHOR’S 
INTENTION  AND  HIS  ART 


Considerable  Some  None 


1 .  Through  the 

connotation  of  words 

2 

1 

67 

2 .  Through  the 
groups  of 

sound  of  words  and 

words 

3 

1 

66 

3 •  Through  the 

structure  of  sentences 

1 

0 

69 

4.  Through  the 

metre  used 

1 

0 

69 

5 .  Through  the 

use  of  imagery 

5 

0 

65 

6.  Through  the  structure  or  pattern 
of  the  selection 

2 

1 

67 

7.  Through  the 

use  of  symbolism 

0 

2 

63 
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Five  teachers,  therefore,  exhibited  concern  for  the 
development  of  an  understanding  of  this  aspect  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  only  criterion  stressed  by  all  five  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  used  imagery  as  a  means  of 
achieving  his  effect.  In  the  lesson  in  which  the  teacher 
provided  a  thorough  study  of  the  poet’s  art,  the  class  was 
considering  the  poems,  ’’The  Main  Deep,”  and  ’’The  Fishermen.” 


Most  of  the  lesson  was  taken  up  with  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  ’’The  Main  Deep.”  The  class  had  obviously 
learned  to  examine  a  poem  for  the  way  In  which  the 
author  achieves  his  effects  for  they  determined, 
after  very  little  discussion,  that  the  intent  of  the 
poem  was  to  create  an  Impression  of  the  green  color, 
the  cold  feeling,  and  the  flowing  motion  of  ocean 
waves.  The  teacher’s  questions  were  carefully  worded 
so  that  the  class  would  discover  the  author’s  use  of 
words,  images,  rhythm,  and  sounds  to  convey  his 
ideas.  During  the  lesson  the  students  found  a 
sliding  effect  in  the  description  of  the  ocean 
through  the  use  of  long  vowel  sounds  in  the  words 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an  impression  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  waves.  They  noticed  the  use  of  hyphenated 
words  such  as  ’’long-rolling”  and  steady-pouring”  to 
produce  a  fluid,  ongoing  effect.  It  was  brought 
out  that  the  structure  of  each  stanza  was  such  as 
to  contribute  to  this  long,  flowing  motion  and  that 
the  images  created  emphasized  not  only  this  movement, 
but  the  impression  of  greenness  and  coldness.  In 
this  manner,  an  understanding  of  the  unity  of  the 
poem  was  obtained. 


The  poem,  ’’Vancouver,”  was  taught  in  a  manner  that 


met  three  of  the  criteria  used  for  evaluation. 
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The  teacher  pointed  out  the  relationship 
between  the  imagery  used  and  the  author’s 
intention  to  reveal  the  soul  of  Vancouver 
as  that  of  a  living  and  vital  city  with  a 
future.  The  pupils  found  evidence  of  vital 
activity  and  of  permanence  in  such  images 
as  ’’the  canyons,  between  the  steel  and  con¬ 
crete, ,r  ’’dark  green  stairways  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  snows,”  ’’the  human  stream  .  .  . 
flowing  into  elevators,”  and  ’’the  Lions 
couchant ,  unchanging  against  the  changing 
sky.”  Once  the  students  had  discovered  the 
pattern  of  the  poem,  commencing  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun  and  closing  with  the  sun 
setting  in  the  distant  east,  the  teacher 
pointed  out  the  comparison  to  Vancouver  as 
at  the  dawn  of  an  active  life  stretching 
into  an  unknown  but  promising  future. 


in  their  attempts  to  deal  with  the  relationship 
between  content  and  form,  many  teachers  seemed  to  stress 
only  facts  about  literature.  They  were  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  ability  of  their  students  to  identify  the  rhyme 
scheme  or  the  metre  or  the  type  of  poem.  Unless  such 
knowledge  is  applied  so  as  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
the  author’s  expression  of  meaning,  it  may  contribute 
little  to  the  realization  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
literature  program.  A  teacher  may  provide  a  class  with  a 
list  of  the  various  figures  of  speech,  complete  with  defi¬ 
nitions,  and  drill  the  pupils  in  the  ability  to  recognize 
similes  and  metaphors  and  instances  of  personification, 
but  unless  the  class  learns  to  see  the  contribution  of 
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these  to  the  total  effect  the  author  wishes  to  produce, 
their  value  is  not  realized.  In  developing  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  poetry,  pupils  must  learn  that  the  careful  choice 
of  words  and  of  images  and  of  rhythm  can  lead  to  the 
production  of  a  unified,  powerful,  and  truthful  effect, 
while  the  injudicious  use  of  these  same  devices  may  pro¬ 
duce  an  ineffective  work,  lacking  in  truth  and  reality. 
Failure  to  look  carefully  at  an  author’s  use  of  words 
and  images  and  structure  may  lead  to  a.  superficial  under¬ 
standing  of  a  selection. 

SECTION  E:  ASSIGNMENTS 

Table  XII  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  assignments 
given  by  the  teacher  during  the  lessons  observed  in  the 
study. 

Many  teachers  appeared  to  fear  that  the  assignment 
of  a  selection  for  reading  before  the  class  period  would 
reduce  both  pupil  interest  and  the  effectiveness  which  a 
first  reading  under  teacher  guidance  can  produce.  The 
discussion  in  Chapter  III  discloses,  however,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  skills  and  understandings  to  be  developed 
through  the  study  of  literature.  If  the  major  portion  of 
each  class  period  is  consumed  by  the  reading  of  the  piece 
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TABLE  XII 


FREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  TEACHERS  PROVIDED 
ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
LITERATURE 


Nature  of  the 

Assignment 

Number  of 
Teachers ' 

1.  The  simple  assignment  of  the  selection 
for  reading  prior  to  the  lesson. 

11 

2.  The  assignment  of  the  selection  to  be 

studied  together  with  questions 
designed  to 

a.  obtain  literal  meaning 

b.  grasp  purpose  and  implications 

of  selection 

c.  evaluate  the  selection 

3.  Other 

5 

4 

3 

13 

3.  Other 
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to  be  studied,  the  amount  of  time  available  during  the 
school  year  for  the  development  of  these  skills  and  under¬ 
standings  is  correspondingly  reduced.  It  would,  appear 
that  the  major  objectives  of  literature  instruction  can  be 
realized  most  effectively  if  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to 
examine  and  discuss  what  he  reads  under  teacher  guidance. 

If  the  selection  has  been  read  in  advance,  particularly 
with  a  specific  purpose  in  mind,  the  class  period  is  left 
free  for  discussion  or  lecture  which  may  stimulate  growth 
of  comprehension  and  appreciation.  In  twenty  of  the  seventy 
lessons  observed,  over  half  the  class  period  was  devoted  to 
reading  a  selection  for  the  first  time.  It  was  felt  that 
this  time  might  have  been  put  to  better  use  had  the  selec¬ 
tion  been  assigned  for  prior  reading. 

Eleven  teachers  asked  their  classes  to  read  the 
selection  which  was  to  be  studied  on  the  following  day. 

No  directions  were  given  to  guide  the  reading.  No  teacher 
provided  questions  to  aid  pupils  in  their  advance  reading 
of  a  selection.  Seven  teachers  gave  assignments,  together 
with  questions  to  guide  pupil  reading,  after  the  selection 
had  been  read  in  class.  Thirteen  teachers  provided  assign¬ 
ments  of  a  nature  other  than  those  covered  in  criteria  1 
and  2  of  Table  XII,  all  of  which  were  based  on  the  selec¬ 
tions  which  had  been  studied  during  the  period.  One  of 
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these  teachers  had  just  completed  a  lesson  on  Pauline 
Johnson1 s  "Calgary  of  the  Plains,"  and  asked  her  pupils  to 
consult  an  encyclopedia  for  information  on  the  life  of  the 
author.  Another  asked  the  members  of  the  class  to  write 
two  or  three  paragraphs  on  what  they  thought  of  Canada,  as 
a  follow  up  to  the  lesson  on  Hutchison’s  "My  Country." 

SECTION  F:  RELATED  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  FROM 

TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Directly  related  to  teaching  practices  as  revealed 
in  the  classroom  is  the  organization  the  teacher  uses  in 
presenting  the  year’s  course  in  literature,  the  teachers’ 
reading  of  publications  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  lit¬ 
erature,  and  the  teachers’  understanding  of  the  objectives 
of  literature  instruction.  Tables  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  contain 
information  obtained  from  the  questionnaire  given  each 
teacher  during  the  investigator’s  visit.  The  majority  of 
teachers  completed  their  questionnaire  while  the  investi¬ 
gator  was  at  the  school,  while  others  returned  them  by  mail. 
Sixty-four  of  the  seventy  teachers  completed  and  returned 
the  questionnaire. 

The  information  contained  in  Table  XIII  was  obtained 
in  reply  to  the  question,  "Which  of  the  following  organisa¬ 
tions  do  you  follow  in  planning  your  literature  teaching  for 
the  year?  Please  check  ons(s)  used." 
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TABLE  XIII 

METHODS  OF  ORGANIZING  THE  TEAR’S  WORK 
EMPLOYED  BY  THE  TEACHERS  VISITED 


Number  of  Teachers 

Method  of  Organization  Using  the  Organization 


1.  According  to  types  25 

2.  Units  based  on  central  themes  33 

3.  Selections  related  to  student  experiences  2 4 

4.  In  order  of  occurrence  of  selections  in 

text  19 

5.  Other:  a.  No  set  organization  1 

b.  All  four  methods  listed  1 

c.  No  answer  given  6 


Twenty-six  teachers  indicated  that  they  used  one 
method  of  organizing  their  work  exclusively.  Sixteen  others 
revealed  that  they  employed  a  combination  of  two  of  the 
methods  listed  and  fourteen  indicated  that  they  used  three 
of  the  four  methods  of  organization  listed.  One  teacher 
used  all  four  methods  of  organization,  one  used  no  organi¬ 
zation  and  six  gave  no  indication  of  the  organization  em¬ 
ployed.  Of  the  twenty-six  teachers  who  revealed  that  they 
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used  one  method  only,  one  organized  the  work  according  to 
types  of  literature,  eleven  did  so  according  to  central 
themes,  two  based  their  choice  of  selections  upon  their 
relationship  to  pupil  experiences,  and  twelve  followed 
the  occurrence  of  selections  in  the  text. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  study  to  investigate 
the  work  of  individual  teachers ,  but  to  consider  teaching 
practices  generally.  Therefore,  no  comparison  was  made  of 
the  answers  given  on  the  questionnaire  to  what  practices 
that  teacher  used  in  the  classroom.  It  would,  seem,  though, 
that  those  teachers  who  organized  their  work  according  to 
types  of  literature  would  probably  concentrate  on  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  literary  characteristics.  The  majority  of  them 
appeared  to  have  done  so.  As  Tables  X  and  XI  indicated, 
however,  very  few  of  these  teachers  carried  their  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  types  of  literature  and  of  literary  character¬ 
istics  to  the  point  of  developing  a  satisfactory  appreciation 
of  the  relationship  of  form  and  content.  Similarly, 
organization  around  central  themes  and  pupil  experiences 
pre -supposes  an  intention  to  work  toward  the  development  of 
an  understanding  of  self  and  of  life.  The  figures  given  in 
Tables  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  indicate  that  only  a  few  of  the 
large  number  of  teachers  using  these  organizations  were 
making  considerable  use  of  procedures  which  would  lead  to  a 
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satisfactory  achievement  of  the  objective  they  were  designed 
to  attain. 

The  questionnaire  also  contained  a  question  designed 
to  discover  what  the  teachers  consider-  to  be  the  major 
objectives  of  their  teaching.  The  responses  given  by  the 
sixty-four  teachers  who  completed  the  questionnaire  are 
summarized  in  Table  XIV. 

The  majority  of  teachers  gave  three  or  more  objectives. 
They  we re,  of  course,  stated  in  a  variety  of  ways ,  and  the 
investigator  has  attempted  to  group  them  as  nearly  as  he  could 
determine  according  to  the  intention  of  the  statement. 

Enjoyment,  appreciation,  understanding  of  self,  en¬ 
couragement  of  reading,  and  the  development  of  reading  skills 
are  the  objectives  most  frequently  mentioned,  but  the  wide 
range  of  what  teachers  understand  to  be  their  objectives  in 

teaching  literature  is  at  once  apparent.  Furthermore,  there 

1  3 

is  little  to  indicate  what  teachers  understand  by  the  vague' 
terms  ’enjoyment’  and  ’appreciation’.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers 
involved  in  this  study  concerning  what  they  are  to  achieve 
through  their  teaching  of  literature. 


13chapter  III,  pp.  3-4 
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TABLE  XIV 

THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  LITERATURE  INSTRUCTION  AS  UNDERSTOOD 
BY  THE  TEACHERS  OBSERVED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


Objective 


Number  of  Teachers 
Stating  the  Objectives 


1.  Enjoyment  26 

2.  Development  of  appreciation,  understand¬ 

ing  good  literature  20 

3 .  Development  of  an  understanding  of  self 

in  the  world  17 

4.  Encouraging  the  pupil  to  read,  develop¬ 

ing  interest  *  13 

5.  Development  of  good  reading  habits  and 

skills  13 

6.  Transmission  of  a  knowledge  of  the 

literary  heritage  9 

7.  To  survey  types  of  writing,  mechanics  6 

6.  The  comprehension  and  retention  of  material  6 

9.  To  develop  an  ability  to  think  critically  5 


Miscellaneous  (each  stated  by  fewer  than  five  teachers) 

To  analyze  the  work 
To  broaden  and  enrich  pupils’  views 
To  obtain  information 
Personal  development 

To  provide  a  background  for  further  studies 
To  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  writer’s  art 
To  improve  writing  ability 

To  transmit  a  knowledge  of  prominent  writers  and  poets 

To  improve  the  student’s  own  vocabulary 

To  stimulate  independent  thinking  about  human  character 
and  conduct 

To  extend  pupils’  range  of  experience  through  the  imagination 
To  instill  an  appreciation  of  the  philosophies  of  other  times 
and  of  some  of  the  great  thinkers 
Development  of  a  desire  to  read  the  classics 

Occupational  preparation 
Developing  a  means  of  lifetime  recreation 
To  encourage  pupils  to  read  good  literature  as  opposed  to 
’ appeal  literature . ’ 
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The  discussion  in  Chapter  III  makes  it  clear  that 
the  teaching  of  literature  requires  much  skill.  The  neces¬ 
sary  skills  can  be  acquired  through  training  and  experience 
and  by  keeping  fully  informed  as  to  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
cedures  advocated  by  authorities  and  determined  by  research. 

In  order  to  be  adequately  informed,  teachers,  like  members 
of  other  professions,  have  a  responsibility  to  do  as  much 
reading  as  possible  of  books  and  professional  journals  re¬ 
lated  to  their  work.  Appendix  D  contains  a  compilation  of 
the  training  and  experience  of  the  teachers  involved  in  this 
study.  The  questionnaire  contained  two  questions  designed 
to  determine  the  amount  of  professional  reading  done  by  the 
teachers  visited.  These  questions,  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  answers  to  them,  are  contained  in  Table  XV. 

The  two  teachers  who  subscribed  to  a  professional 
publication  indicated  that  they  took  the  English  Teacher. 

Six  other  teachers  indicated  that  the  school  in  which  they 
taught  subscribed  to  the  English  Journal  and  that  it  was 
available  to  them. 

Of  the  twenty- two  teachers  who  had  read  books  on  the 
teaching  of  literature  during  the  year,  twelve  had  read  one 
book,  seven  had  read  two,  one  had  read  five,  and  two  did  not 
give  the  book  titles.  Eleven  listed  the  guidebook,  Landmarks , 
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TABLE  XV 

PROFESSIONAL  READING  OF  TEACHERS 
VISITED  DURING  THE  STUDY 


1.  Do  you  subscribe  to  any  professional 
publication  dealing  with  the 

teaching  of  English?  Yes  No 

2  teachers  62  teachers 


2.  Were  you  able  to  read  any  book(s) 
during  the  past  year  which  dealt 
with  the  teaching  of  literature? 

Yes  No 

22  teachers  1+2  teachers 


as  one  of  the  books  read,  six  listed  Teaching  Composition  and 
Literature  by  Mirrielees,  two  mentioned  The  Enjoyment  of  Litera¬ 
ture  by  Norton,  and  two  The  Teaching  of  Poetry,  by  Gurry.  Mentioned 
once  were  each  of  the  following:  The  Teaching  of  Reading ,  by 
McKee;  The  Teaching  of  English  in  High  School  by  Dakin;  Tree  of 
Language  by  Laird;  The  Modern  Instructor ;  Ways  to  Teach  English 
by  Blaisdell;  Teaching  Children  to  Read  (no  author  given);  1956 
Annual  Yearbook,  English  Language  Teachers *  Journal •  The  Junior 
High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Literature . 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  teachers 
attempt  to  do  some  reading  of  books  related  to  the  teaching  of 
literature.  If,  however,  the  reading  of  the  guidebook  and  the 
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curriculum  guide  are  discounted,  and  these  cannot  properly 
be  classed  as  professional  literature  in  the  sense  being 
discussed  here,  the  number  of  teachers  bent  on  professional 
improvment  through  private  reading  is  small  indeed. 

SECTION  G:  SUMMARY 

In  fairness  to  the  teachers  involved  in  this  study, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  writer  has  compared  the 
practices  they  employed  with  those  methods  and  procedures 
which  the  authorities  advocate  as  leading  to  an  ideal  of 
complete  •  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  literature., 
Therefore,  the  discussion  of  literature  instruction,  con¬ 
tained  in  Chapter  III,  treats  the  teaching  of  literature 
as  an  extremely  exacting  and  complicated  art.  If  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  improving  our  students7  grasp  of  litera¬ 
ture,  we  must  of  necessity  set  our  sights  on  the  ideal,  but 
this  ideal  can  be  realized  only  after  more  years  of  study 
than  the  three  which  the  students  spend  in  junior  high  school. 
While  they  may  be  expected  to  work  toward  them,  teachers  of 
literature  in  Grades  VIII  and  H  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
successful  in  developing  all  those  skills,  habits,  attitudes, 
and  understandings  involved  in  a  mature  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  literature.  Neither  can  any  literature 
lesson  or  series  of  literature  lessons  develop  all  those 
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skills  and  understandings  which  the  child  can  be  expected 
to  acquire  during  his  junior  high  school  years.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  a  number  of  procedures 
may  be  employed  effectively  in  one  thirth-five  minute 
period.  This  is  apparent  from  the  number  of  references 
which  the  observer  has  made  to  excellent  lessons  taught 
on  such  selections  as  "Evangeline,”  "On  Dreams,”  TtThe 
Necklace,”  and  "Vancouver.”  Each  of  these  lessons  illus¬ 
trated  several  effective  procedures. 

The  investigator  wished  to  discover  those  objectives 
and  methods  with  which  the  teachers  appeared  most  concerned, 
and  those  toward  which  they  worked  to  a  lesser  extent.  In 
this  way  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  information  which  might  assist 
teachers  in  adjusting  their  teaching  emphasis  and  methods  so 
as  to  work  more  effectively  toward  the  eventual  achievement 
of  the  major  objectives  of  literature  instruction. 

An  introduction  to  the  lesson  which  will  stimulate 
interest  is  a  substantial  aid  in  creating  a  classroom  atmos¬ 
phere  conducive  to  a  desirable  learning  situation.  Every 
teacher,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to  try  to  provide  this 
kind  of  atmosphere  for,  and  introduction  to,  his  lessons. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  seventy  lessons  observed  revealed  such 
attempts.  Where  a  satisfactory  atmosphere  did  not  exist, 
the  major  barriers  to  the  development  of  interest  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  appeared  to  be  lack  of  preparation  of  teachers  or 
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students  or  both,  an  absence  of  teacher  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject,  a  tendency  to  lecture  in  such  a  way  that  pupil 
thought  was  not  encouraged  or  stimulated,  or  the  presence 
of  a  problem  of  classroom  control. 

The  discussion  of  lessons  observed,  contained  in  this 
chapter,  reveals  that  the  teachers  were  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  reading  ability  of  their  students. 
Most  did  not  try  to  assist  their  students  to  examine  a  selec¬ 
tion  carefully  and  critically  for  those  elements  which  would 
better  enable  them  to  understand  their  world.  Nor  did  they 
attempt  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  use  of  form, 
structure,  and  imagery  to  convey  an  author’s  intentions  and 
effects — an  understanding  which  is  needed  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  literature  fully.  Although  several  teachers 
taught  admirable  lessons  which  led  to  the  development  of 
skill  in  all  three  reading  areas,  and  many  others  taught 
strong  lessons  developing  one  or  two  of  them,  the  emphasis 
in  reading  was  very  decidedly  upon  the  skills  of  literal 
comprehension.  The  number  of  teachers  stressing  the  more 
advanced  skills  of  critical  reading  for  broader  meanings, 
implications,  and  interpretations  was  small. 

In  thirty-one  of  the  seventy  classrooms,  attention 
of  some  kind  was  given  to  vocabulary,  but  in  only  nine  was 
any  attention  given  to  encouraging  pupils  to  develop  an 
inquisitive  attitude  toward  words.  There  was  a  marked 
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tendency  for  many  teachers  to  provide  word  meanings  rather 
than  develop  in  their  pupils  an  understanding  of  the  clues 
to  meaning  and  a  habit  of  employing  them  so  that  the  students 
might  work  systematically  to  discover  meaning  for  themselves. 

A  substantial  number  of  teachers  paid  some  attention  to  the 
development  of  an  understanding  of  the  broader  meanings  and 
implications  contained  in  the  selection  being  studied,  but 
the  majority  of  these  did  so  in  an  incidental  manner.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  did  so  in  a  way  which  would  lead  to  the  development 
of  a  genuine  capacity  to  discover  such  meanings  and  implica¬ 
tions.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ability  to  react  critically 
to  what  is  read. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  twenty  classes  where  almost 
all  of  the  time  available  was  spent  on  the  reading  of  a  sel¬ 
ection,  little  attention  could  be  given  to  a  discussion  that 
would  extend  pupil  understanding  or  stimulate  thinking. 
Conversely,  in  those  lessons  where  the  teachers  encouraged 
class  discussion  and  the  relatively  unrestricted  development 
of  pupil  thought,  the  classes  advanced  more  in  the  abilities 
measured  by  the  criteria  used  in  the  instrument  than  did 
those  classes  in  which  most  of  the  period  was  confined  to 
teacher  explanation  and  lecture. 

Finally,  it  appeared  that  many  teachers  were  uncertain 
of  their  objectives  in  teaching  literature,  and  that  most  did 
little  professional  reading  which  would  assist  them  to  clarify 
their  objectives  and  develop  more  effective  teaching  procedures. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclusions 

A  comparison  of  the  authoritative  opinion  and  research 
presented  in  Chapter  III  with  the  practices  observed  in  the 
literature  classrooms  visited  and  the  information  obtained 
from  the  teacher  questionnaire  as  discussed  in  Chapter  IV 
leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  three  most  acceptable  objectives  of  literature 
instruction  appear  to  be : 

a.  The  development  of  reading  competence. 

b.  The  development  of  “self-understanding  and  a 

balanced  perspective  on  life.” 

c.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  the 

qualities  of  good  literature  and  their 
relationship  to  the  expression  of  the 
author’s  ideas. 

2.  Thirty-nine  of  the  seventy  teachers  placed  a  reason¬ 
able  emphasis  upon  the  establishment  of  a  pleasant  classroom 

atmosphere ,  although  a  significant  minority  appeared  to  over¬ 
look  the  importance  of  a  desirable  tone  as  a  basis  for  effective 
learning. 

3.  Two  of  every  three  teachers  were  successful  in 
creating  an  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  the  selection  being 
studied.  Slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  teachers 
observed  were  not  successful  in  doing  so. 
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4.  In  introducing  the  selection,  about  half  of  the 
teachers  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  interest  value  to  be 
derived  from  establishing  a  connection  between  the  selection 
to  be  studied  and  selections  previously  studied,  the  lives 
of  the  pupils,  and/or  pupil  interests. 

5.  Host  teachers  were  justifiably  concerned  with 
developing  in  their  pupils  an  ability  to  read.  For  many 
of  them,  however,  the  development  of  this  ability  was  con¬ 
fined  to  obtaining  the  literal  meaning  of  a  selection  by 
extracting  the  main  ideas.  Much  less  attention  was  given 

to  reading  for  an  understanding  of  the  author’s  organization, 
for  a  perception  of  the  relationship  existing  between  subor¬ 
dinate  ideas  and  the  central  theme,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
the  writer’s  purpose  or  point  of  view. 

6.  Nine  of  seventy  teachers  emphasized  the  development 
of  an  inquisitive  attitude  toward  words.  The  need  for  teachers 
to  have  their  pupils  explore  all  possible  clues  to  meaning  is 
evident  when  it  is  realized  that  a  knowledge  of  the  accurate 
meaning  of  words  is  basic  to  the  growth  of  all  phases  of  the 
ability  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  what  is  read.  The  maj¬ 
ority  of  teachers  observed  in  this  study  took  little  advantage 
of  opportunities  to  assist  students  to  use  the  dictionary,  to 
examine  words  in  context,  to  investigate  word  origins,  and  to 
explore  the  connotation  of  words.  A  few  teachers,  however, 
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revealed  imagination  and  skill  in  leading  their  pupils  to 
discover  this  exciting  world  of  meaning. 

7.  Attempts  to  develop  an  ability  to  grasp  broader 
meanings  and  implications  were,  for  the  most  part,  super¬ 
ficial.  Nine  teachers  had  their  pupils  examine  figures  of 
speech  for  the  broader  meaning  which  might  lie  beneath  the 
obvious  comparison  being  made,  or  to  explore  a  statement 
for  what  might  be  hidden  between  the  lines  or  implied  in  the 
restrained  language  used  by  the  artist.  The  authorities 
suggest  that  much  of  the  meaning  of  some  selections  can  be 
obtained  only  by  careful  examination  of  this  kind. 

8.  Nineteen  teachers  attempted  to  develop  the  ability 
of  their  pupils  to  evaluate  critically  an  author’s  statements, 
but  only  four  placed  any  considerable  emphasis  upon  it.  One 
reason  for  this  lack  of  attention  to  critical  reading  may  be 
that  the  prescribed  texts  include  few  selections  which  con¬ 
tain  controversial  opinions.  However,  many  of  the  selections 
may  be  used  to  assist  pupils  in  detecting  the  difference 
between  generalizations  and  specific  statements;  in  discover¬ 
ing  the  writer’s  bias,  his  intention,  and  his  point  of  view; 
and  in  determining  the  accuracy  of  the  author’s  observations. 

9.  Seven  teachers  worked  diligently  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  relationship  literature  bears  to  the 
pupil’s  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  world.  This  number 
is  extremely  small,  however,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
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curriculum  guide  emphasizes  this  objective  of  literature 
instruction,  and  that  the  texts  are  organized  in  units 
designed  to  encourage  an  understanding  of  the  relationship 
of  literature  to  life.  The  authorities  point  out  that  the 
full  realization  of  this  objective  is  possible  only  through 
active  pupil  examination  and  discussion,  not  only  of  the 
selection,  but  of  their  own  preconceptions,  beliefs,  and 
attitudes  relative  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  selection. 

Many  teachers  erected  barriers  to  the  development  of  this 
kind  of  understanding,  either  by  devoting  a  major  portion 
of  the  class  period  to  a  first  reading  of  the  selection,  or 
by  imposing  an  excessive  amount  of  teacher  explanation  and 
interpretation  upon  the  class. 

10.  It  was  not  common  practice  to  assign  a  selection 
to  be  read  prior  to  its  study  in  class.  When  such  an  assign¬ 
ment  was  given,  it  consisted  only  of  a  request  to  the  students 
to  read  the  selections.  No  questions  or  instructions  were 
given  which  'would  assist  the  pupil  in  finding  clues  to  ideas 

or  meanings,  or  in  discovering  the  author fs  intention,  motives, 
or  feelings.  The  lack  of  prereading  also  reduced  the  amount 
of  class  time  available  for  effective  work  toward  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  objectives. 

11.  All  but  three  of  the  attempts  to  analyze  selections 
for  form  were  concerned  with  the  ability  of  pupils  to  recognize 
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figures  of  speech,  verse  forms,  rhyme  schemes,  and  metrical 
patterns,  or  with  their  ability  to  identify  a  short  story 
as  being  chiefly  concerned  with  character  or  plot  or  theme 
or  atmosphere.  The  teachers  appeared  to  place  an  unwarranted 
emphasis  upon  these  elements  of  mechanics  and  structure. 

Few  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  exhibited  an  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  the  real  importance  of  the  mechanics  and  forms 
of  literature  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  artist  uses 
them  to  reveal,  clarify,  and  emphasize  his  ideas  or  feelings, 
and  to  unify  his  work.  Many  teachers  indicated  that  their  pre¬ 
occupation  with  mechanics  and  structure  was  dictated  by  a 
conviction  that  the  departmental  examinations  in  Grade  IS 
emphasize  an  ability  to  recognize  literary  devices. 

12.  In  many  of  the  lessons  observed,  the  teachers 
appeared  to  have  had  in  mind  no  definite  and  immediate  goal 
for  the  study  of  the  selection.  The  answers  received  on  the 
questionnaire  disclosed  that  there  was  a  corresponding  lack 
of  clarity  in  the  conception  many  teachers  had  regarding  the 
major  objectives  of  the  literature  program  as  a  whole. 

13.  Nearly  half  of  the  teachers  in  the  study  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  considered  enjoyment  and/or  appreciation  to 
be  one  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  their  instruction. 

Most  authorities  emphasize,  however,  that  teachers  must  be 
acutely  aware  of  the  many  understandings  involved  in  appre¬ 
ciation  if  it  is  to  be  acceptable  as  an  objective.  It  would 
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therefore  appear  that  teachers  must  develop  or  be  provided 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  perceptions  and 
skills  which  contribute  to  literary  appreciation. 

14.  The  majority  of  the  literature  teachers  visited 
stated  that  they  had  done  little  or  no  professional  reading 
related  to  the  teaching  of  literature  during  the  year  in 
which  the  study  was  carried  out. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  manner  in  which  the  multitude  of  objectives 
for  the  study  of  literature  are  set  forth  in  the  Junior  High 
School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Literature  tends  to  obscure 
rather  than  to  clarify  for  the  teacher  the  basic  aims  of  the 
literature  program.  Furthermore,  the  curriculum  guide  places 
much  emphasis  upon  the  objective  of  social  development  to  the 
virtual  exclusion  of  other  objectives  surveyed  in  this  study. 
The  research  and  authoritative  opinion  summarized  in  Chapter 
III  would  suggest  that  the  Department  of  Education  might  well 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  restatement  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  junior  high  school  literature  program. 

2.  If  the  teaching  of  literature  for  the  development 
of  literary  appreciation  is  to  be  an  objective  attainable  by 
junior  high  school  teachers,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  development  of  a  clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
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perceptions  and  skills  which  contribute  to  an  appreciation 
of  literature. 

3.  Many  teachers  stated  that  they  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  the  mechanical  aspects  of  literature  be¬ 
cause  the  Grade  IX  departmental  examinations  require  a 
knowledge  of  this  kind.  If  this  is  so,  the  departmental 
examinations  are  very  possibly  contributing  to  the  exces¬ 
sive  attention  many  teachers  gave  to  mechanics,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  in  part  responsible  for  creating  barriers  to 
effective  teaching  of  the  important  aspects  of  literary 
appreciation.  The  existence  of  this  problem  denotes  a  need 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Grade  IX  departmental  examination 
papers  of  the  past  few  years  to  determine  whether  those 
questions  dealing  with  literary  qualities  are  in  fact  designed 
to  test  for  an  appreciation  of  literature,  or  merely  to 
discover  what  pupils  have  learned  about  the  mechanics  of 
literature.  Attention  might  also  be  given  to  developing 
questions  which  will  test  student  perception  of  the  harmony 
and  relationship  existing  between  the  content  and  the  form 

of  a  selection,  rather  than  pupil  ability  to  memorize  and 
classify  its  mechanical  parts. 

4.  If  teachers  are  to  be  successful  in  developing  in 
their  pupils  a  satisfactory  comprehension  and  appreciation 
of  literature,  those  who  devote  large  portions  of  the  class 
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period  to  the  first  reading  of  a  selection  must  be  made 
aware  that  this  practice  is,  for  many  pupils  and  many 
classes,  largely  a  waste  of  time.  They  must  be  made  more 
acutely  aware  that  the  teaching  of  literature  is  an  exact¬ 
ing  art  which  requires  much  teacher  guidance  through  well- 
directed  questions  and  discussion,  and  that  many  of  the 
objectives  of  literature  instruction  cannot  be  achieved  by 
junior  high  school  students  through  the  simple  act  of  reading. 

5.  The  development  of  inquisitive  reading  habits  and 
of  a  curiosity  concerning  the  meanings  of  words  is  basic  to 
the  acquisition  of  each  of  the  objectives  surveyed  in  this 
study.  For  this  reason,  teachers  of  literature  need  to  be 
constantly  alert  for  opportunities  to  assist  their  pupils  in 
the  effective  use  of  the  dictionary,  the  examination  of  words 
in  context,  the  examination  of  word  origins,  and  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  connotation  of  words.  School  officials  would  be 
well  advised  to  emphasize  at  every  opportunity  that  these 
procedures  must  be  used  to  supplement  those  which  concentrate 
on  pupil  ability  to  extract  the  main  ideas  from  a  selection. 

6.  Throughout  their  lives  the  children  now  moving 
through  our  schools  will  be  subjected  to  a  constant  deluge 
of  words  and  phrases  designed  to  impress,  to  influence,  to 
convince,  to  persuade,  and  to  motivate  behavior.  Pupils 
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must  be  taught  to  examine  what  they  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  care  so  as  to  understand  clearly  its  meaning, 
its  intention,  its  value,  and  its  truth.  It  is  evident 
that  literature  is  one  of  the  subjects  through  which 
training  and  practice  in  the  growth  of  these  important 
critical  skills  can  be  most  readily  and  effectively 
provided.  Teachers  of  literature  should  therefore  be 
given  assistance  and  encouragement  in  developing  suitable 
procedures  for  the  teaching  of  critical  reading.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Department  of  Education  might  be  well  advised 
to  include  some  materials  of  a  controversial  nature  in 
the  junior  high  school  literature  program  as  one  means 
of  aiding  teachers  to  develop  the  critical  reading 
abilities  of  their  students. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  PRINCIPALS  AND  TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  LITERATURE 
OF  SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THIS  STUDY 


As  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  I  have  re¬ 
quested  permission  of  your  School  Board  to  carry  out  a  survey  of  the 
actual  classroom  practices  in  the  teaching  of  literature  in  grades 
eight  and  nine.  The  Board  has  asked  me  to  explain  to  you  the  nature 
of  the  visits  I  wish  to  make  to  your  schools.  I  should  first,  how¬ 
ever,  explain  my  aims  in  conducting  this  study: 

1.  To  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  most  effective  teaching 
practices  (as  revealed  by  research,  and  advocated  by  experts 
in  the  field  of  literature  teaching)  are  being  used  by 
Alberta  teachers  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

2.  To  discover  what  effective  teaching  methods  are  employed 
other  than  those  thus  suggested. 

3.  To  discover  the  most  common  teaching  practices  with  regard 
to  literature  in  Alberta  schools. 


It  is  with  these  ends  in  view  that  I  wish  to  make  one-period 
visits  to  as  many  grade  eight  and  grade  nine  literature  classes  as 
possible.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  teacher  to  complete 
a  short  questionnaire.  I  hope  to  determine  by  these  means  which  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  literature  are  most  frequently  used  and  which 
appear  to  be  the  most  effective.  Neither  the  name  of  the  teacher  nor 
the  name  of  the  school  in  which  he  or  she  teaches  will  be  recorded; 
were  it  possible  to  get  to  a  particular  classroom  at  a  given  time 
without  knowing  the  name  of  either,  I  would  be  only  too  pleased,  as 
I  am  concerned  solely  with  the  nature  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
the  teaching  methods  being  employed,  not  with  the  particular  teacher 
or  school o 

Possible  methods  of  approach  to  the  teaching  of  a  literature 
selection  are  many  and  varied,  and  the  procedure  being  used  at  any 
given  time  will  depend  upon  many  things:  the  personal  preference  of 
the  teacher,  the  learnings  he  or  she  wishes  to  impart  as  a  result  of 
the  study  of  the  selection,  the  type  of  selection  being  studied,  the 
stage  reached  in  its  study,  etc.  Hence,  the  conclusions  reached  as  a 
result  of  this  survey  will  of  necessity  be  made  on  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  a  particular  method  in  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  classes  observed.  It  is  my  wish  to  sit  at  the  rear  of  each  room 
for  one  period  as  an  interested  observer  to  record  the  methods  used. 
The  results  of  these  observations  will  then  be  compiled  on  the  basis 
of  the  frequency  with  which  the  various  procedures  are  employed. 

I  hope  that  the  material  thus  gathered  may  prove  useful  to 
literature  teachers  in  their  continuing  efforts  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  instruction. 
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AIM  INSTRUMENT  FOR  EVALUATING  CURRENT  PRACTICE  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


SECTION  A:  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LESSON 


To  what  extent  is  an  effort  made  to  arouse  pupil  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  selection  or  unit  under  study? 


I.  The  establishment  of  a  pleasant 
classroom  atmosphere 


Considerable  Some  None 


II.  Development  of  experience  and  through 
class  discussion 

A«  Relating  of  selection  to  pupil 
interests 

Bo  Arousing  of  curiosity  (questions, 
comments 

C.  Clarification  of  pupil  ideas  regarding 

social  customs,  attitudes,  etc.  of 
time  and  place  with  wich  selection 

deals 

D.  Relating  of  ideas,  attitudes,  problems, 
etc.  to  be  revealed  in  selection  to 
the  lives  of  the  pupils  (sharing  of 
pupil  experience) 

Eo  Relating  to  selections  previously 
studied 


III.  Anticipation  of  pupil  difficulties 

A.  Posing  key  questions  re.  main  ideas 
of  selection 

B.  Developing  outlines  of  organization 
of  the  selection 

C.  Posing  of  questions  relating  to  ideas 
and  meanings  to  be  revealed  in 
important  or  key  paragraphs 

D.  Use  of  handbook 

Comments,  other  procedures,  etc.  _ _ _ 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ABILITY  TO  READ 


SECTION  B: 

To  what  extent  is  an  effort  made  to  develop  skills,  understandings, 
and  attitudes  basic  to  all  reading? 

I.  Development  of  ability  to  head  for 

literal  me  an  in, Considerable  Some  None 

A.  Attempts  to  develop  pupil  ability 
to  grasp  ideas  at  the  literal  level 

1.  To  extract  main  ideas  _  _  _ _ 

2 .  To  relate  subordinate  idea  to 

main  theme  _  _  _ _ 

3.  To  understand  author Ts 

organization  '  ______  _ _ _  _ _ 

4.  To  grasp  literal  meaning  quickly 


B.  Attempts  to  develop  pupil  ability  to 

grasp  word  meanings. 

1.  Accuracy  in  recognition  of  words 

2.  Acquisition  of  meaning  from  con¬ 
text 

3.  Acquisition  of  meaning  from  root 
words,  prefix,  suffix. 

4.  Connotation  of  words 

5.  Use  of  dictionary 

6.  Application  of  new  words  in 
pupil  writing 

7.  Reference  to  pupil  experience 


Comments,  other  procedures,  etc. 


II.  Development  of  ability  to  grasp  broader 

meanings  and  implications. 

A.  Attempts  to  develop  pupil  ability 
to  recognize  author’s  purpose 

B.  Attempts  to  develop  pupil  ability  to 
analyze  words  for  emotive  or  biased 
qualities 

C.  Attempts  to  develop  pupil  ability  to 
recognize  implied  meanings 

D.  Attempts  to  develop  pupil  ability  to 
relate  what  is  read  to  present  knowledge 

Comments,  other  procedures,  etc.  _ _ _ _ 
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III. 


A. 


Development  of  ability  to  react  critically 

to  what  is  read. 

Considerable 

To  evaluate  accuracy  of  ideas  expressed 


B.  To  evaluate  the  author’s  judgments 

C.  To  evaluate  relevance  of  ideas  to 
total  passage 

D.  To  understand  difference  between 
generalizations  and  specific 
illustrations 


Some 


None 


Comments,  other  procedures,  etc. 


Ill  SECTION  C:  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ABILITY  TO  PERCEIVE 

RELATIONSHIPS  LEADING  TO  SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
AND  A  BALANCED  PERSPECTIVE  ON  LIFE 

To  what  extent  is  an  attempt  made  to  use  the  selection  studied 
to  develop  self-understanding  and  a  reasoned  perspective  on  life? 

Considerable  Some  None 

I.  An  attempt  is  made  to  use  one  of  the 

basic  approaches  which  might  contribute  to 

this  aim. 

A.  The  socio-psycholof ical  approach 

(knowledge  of  people)  _  _ _  _ _ 

B.  The  historical  approach  (study  of 

author  and  background)  _  _ _  _ 

C.  The  didactic  approach  (tuthof’s 

purpose)  _  _  _ 


II.  An  attempt  is  made  to  relate  the  under¬ 
standings  and  attitudes  developed  within 
he  selection  to  aspects  of  the  pupil’s 

life 

A.  To  personal  experience 

Bo  To  pupil  interests  and  needs 

C.  To  social  and  moral  values 

D.  To  understanding  prejudices  and 
ingrained  habits  and  attitudes 
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III.  An  attempt  is  made  relate  skills  and 
understandings  developed' tiirougli'  the 

selection  to  external',  or  less 

personal,  situations. 

Considerable  Some  None 


A.  To  other  subject  areas 

B.  To  other  reading 

Co  To  pupils’  written  and  oral  expression 
Comments,  other  procedures,  etc.  _ 


IV  SECTION  D:  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  ARTISTRY  TO  CONTENT 

To  what  extent  is  an  attempt  made  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
author’s  ability  as  an  artist  in  creating  a  selection  which  is  a 
unified  whole? 

I.  In  narrative ,  an  attempt  is  made  to  lead- 

pupils  to  discover  the  relationship  of 

incidents,  character,  setting,  to  each 

and  to  the  who'le. 

Considerable  Some  None 

A.  The  relationship  of  behavior 

to  motives  _ _  _ _ 

B.  The  relationship  of  incident  to  theme  _ _ _  _ _ 

C.  The  relationship  of  setting  to  tone  _  _ _ 

D.  The  consistency  of  behavior  of 

characters  ______  _____  _ _ 

E.  The  probability  of  behavior  ______  _  _ _ 

F.  The  probability  of  incidents  _ _  _ _ _  _ 

II .  In  the  study  of  poetry,  an  attempt  is 

made  to  assist  pupils  to  discover  the 

relationship  existing  between  the 

author’s  intention  as  to  purpose , 

central  idea,  and  tone,  and  the 
Following; 
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Considerable  Some  None 


A.  The  connotation  of  words 

B.  The  sound  of  words  and  groups  of  words 

C.  The  structure  of  sentences 
Do  The  metre  used 

ID.  The  use  of  imagery 

F.  The  structure  or  pattern  of  the 
selection 


G.  The  use  of  symbolism 

III.  In  the  study  of  a  selection,  one  ofthe 
following:  basic  approaches  is  used: 


A.  The  paraprastic  approach  (summary  of 
what  has  been  said) 

Bo  The  analytical  approach  (literary 
characteristics ) 

C.  The  emotive  approach  (beauty  or 
pleasure  implicit  in  the  work) 


Comments,  other  procedures,  etc. 


V.  SECTION  E:  ASSIGNMENTS 

To  what  extent  is  reading  of  literature  selections  assigned  with 
view  to  preparation  for  or  development  of  the  lesson  or  unit? 

I.  Simple  assignment  of  the  selection  for  reading  prior  to 

(lesson  __________ 

II.  Assignment  of  selection  to  be  studied 
together  with  questions  designed  to: 

A.  obtain  literal  meanings  _ _ 

B.  grasp  purpose  and  implications  of  selection  _ 

C.  evaluate  the  selection  _ _ 

D.  other 


Pupil  Enjoyment  and  Interest 
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THE  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE  GIVEN 


TO  PARTICIPATING  TEACHERS 


I.  Which  of  the  following  organizations  do  you  follow  in 
planning  your  literature  teaching  for  the  year? 
(Please  check  one(s)  used). 

1.  According  to  types  _ 

2.  Units  based  on  central  themes  _ 

3.  Selections  related  to  student  experiences  _ _ 

4.  In  order  of  occurrence  of  selections  in  text _ 

3.  Other  (please  specify  briefly)  _ _ 


II.  Do  you  subscribe  to  any  professional  publication  dealing  with 
the  teaching  of  English? _ _ _ _ 

III.  Were  you  able  to  read  any  book(s)  during  the  past  year  which 
dealt  with  the  teaching  of  literature?  _ _ 

LIST  any  of  these  books  that  you  found  interesting  or 
useful 


IV.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  objectives  of  the 
literature  program? 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  LITERATURE  PROGRAM  AS  GIVEN  IN 
THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 
GUIDE  FOR  LITERATURE 

In  the  Curriculum  Guide  for  Alberta  and  the  Handbook  for 
the  Junior  High  School,  the  ultimate  objectives  of  Alberta 
secondary  education  are  listed  as: 

1.  Personal  development 

2.  Growth  in  family  living 

3.  Growth  toward  competence  in  citizenship 

4.  Occupational  preparation 

The  literature  program  in  the  junior  high  school  grades 
should  contribute  in  varying  degrees  to  each  of  these.  In  the 
handbook,  each  of  these  ultimate  objectives  is  expanded  into 
several  more  specific  goals.  Those  to  which  the  study  of  liter¬ 
ature  may  make  a  particular  contribution  appear  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT: 

The  prime  aim  of  the  school  is  to  assist  each  Alberta 
youth  in  his  growth  towards  maximum  self-realization. 

(b)  Mental  health; 

(c)  Intellectual  achievement: 

( i )  ability  ...  to  read  and  listen  with  under¬ 
standing; 

(iv)  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
cultural  heritage. 

(d)  The  development  of  suitable  recreational  and  leisure¬ 

time  activities ; 

(e)  The  development  of  character  manifested  in  sound 

habits  of  behaviour  in  social  relationships ; 

(f)  The  development  of  a  pattern  of  values,  attitudes,  and 

ethical  ideals  which  furnish  justification  for  good 
habits  and  culminate  in  a  philosophy  of  life  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  religion. 

2.  GROWTH  IN  FAMILY  LIVING: 

Each  Alberta  youth  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  unique  and 
indispensable  place  in  society  played  by  the  home  and  family 
and  especially  the  influence  of  the  family  unit  upon  right 
thinking  in  connection  with  morals,  institutions,  and  the 
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current  issues  of  democratic  living.  The  school  should 
should  assist  him  to  achieve  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of: 

(a)  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  the  members 
of  the  family  group; 

(b)  the  home  as  a  democratic  institution; 

(c)  the  conditions  essential  to  successful  family  life; 

(d)  the  opportunities  for  enjoyment  at  home; 

(e)  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  parents; 

(f)  the  relationship  of  the  family  to  its  neighbours  and 
the  community. 

3.  GROWTH  TOWARD  COMPETENCE  IN  CITIZENSHIP: 

Each  Alberta  youth  must  be  brought  gradually  to  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  his  position  and  responsibilities  in  the  school, 
community,  province,  nation,  and  finally  in  the  community 
of  nations,  the  school  should  guide  him  in: 

(a)  acquiring  insight  into  the  historical  background  of 
contemporary  society; 

(e)  developing  democratic  attitudes  and  behaviour  in  all 
social  situations; 

(f)  establishing  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and 
acquiring  an  appreciation  of  his  community,  the 

province,  and  the  nation. 


4.  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION: 

The  school  must  help  each  Alberta  youth  to  develop  those 
understandings  and  attitudes  that  will  make  him  an 
intelligent  and  productive  participant  in  economic  life; 
and  assist  him  to  develop  saleable  skills,  or  prepare 
him  for  post-school  vocational  training. 
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APPENDIX  E 


INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  TRAINING  AND 
EXPERIENCE  OF  TEACHERS  OBSERVED 


19S 


I.  Training: 


A.  Years  of  Training 


Number  of 

Years  of  University  Training  Teachers 

16 
19 
5 
17 
11 
2 

TOTAL  70 


B.  University  Courses  in  English 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Number  of 

No,  of  English  Courses  Taken  Teachers 


0  10 

1  23 

2  14 

3  7 

4  3 

3  9 

6  2 

TOTAL  70 


C .  Subject  Area  Specialization 


Number  of 


Area  Teachers 


General  Education  21 
English  21 
Social  Studies  9 
Mathematics  3 
Science  4 
Physical  Education  4 
Dramatics  2 
Art  1 
Reading  1 
French  1 
Industrial  Arts  1 

70 


TOTAL 
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II. 

Experience 

Number  of  Years 
of  Teaching 

Number  of 
Teache rs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6-10 

11  -  13 

16  -  20 
over  20 

3 

7 

4 

2 

4 

11 

13 

13 

_ 4 

TOTAL  70 
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THE  LIST  OF  SELECTIONS  STUDIED  IN  THE  CLASSES  OBSERVED 
GRADE  VIII 

Selections  Taught  on  One  Occasion 


The  Forbidden  Island 

How  Horatius  Kept  the  Bridge 

A  Hillside  Thaw  .... 

Koch . 

Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf  Knight 

October  Snow  . 

Velvet  Shoes  . 

Recipe  for  Pork  . 

The  Reef  . 

On  Being  Canadian  .... 

The  Long  Jump  . 

My  Encounter  With  a  Bushman  . 
Ralegh  Looks  West  .... 
Calgary  of  the  Plains  . 

Three  Days  To  See  .... 
Angus  MacGregor  .... 
How  Summer  Came  to  Canada 

Walking  . 

Jumbo  . 


Armstrong  Sperry 
Thomas  B .  Macaulay 
.  .  Robert  Frost 

.  .  .  Ruth  Fox 

Scottish  Ballad 
.  .  .  Lew  Sarett 

Elinor  Wylie 
Robert  H.  Blackburn 
Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 
.  Vincent  Massey 
Wolfgang  Langewiesche 
Selwyn  James 
.  Elsie  Park  Gowan 
E.  Pauline  Johnson 
.  .  Helen  Keller 

Lew  Sarett 
.  Cyrus  MacMillan 
Dilys  Bennett  Laing 
•  D.  A.  Macmillan 
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Selections  Taught  On  Two  Occasions 

The  Ballad  of  Bast  and  West .  Rudyard  Kipling 

Peace  River  Humour .  Robert  E.  Gard 

Red  River  Valley  .  Cowboy  Song 

Here  Will  I  Nest . Hilda  Mary  Hooke 

A  Canadian  Abroad  .  Edward  William  Thompson 

My  Country  .  Bruce  Hutchison 

Dorcas  Was  Different  .  Dorothy  Campbell 

Honeymoon  With  A  Handicap  .  Louise  Baker 

There1 s  a  Wild  Rose  Tangled  in  the  ...  A.  M.  Stephen 
Prairie’s  Wool 

Selections  Taught  On  Three  Occasions 

Evangeline  .......  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

He  Gave  Them  Windows . J.  Alvin  Kugelmass 

(One  lesson  was  concerned  with  developmental  reading, 
using  Science  Research  Associates  Kits) 

GRADS  IX 

Selections  Taught  On  One  Occasion 


Confederation  . 

Old  Susan  .  ... 

Night  . 

Snowshadows 

The  Pine  at  Timberline 


Elsie  Park  Gowan 
Walter  de  la  Mare 
.  Sara  Teasdale 
Arthur  S.  Bourinot 
Harriet  Monroe 


The  Secret  Heart  . 


Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin 
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My  Mother’s  Words  . 

.  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 

Father  Lacombe  . 

An  Argument  With  A  Millionaire 

.  .  .  David  Grayson 

Brotherhood  . 

Edwin  Markham 

Astro  . 

Two  Points  of  View  . 

The  Unfamiliar  . 

The  Happy  Journey  to  Trenton  and  Camden  .  Thornton  Wilder 


The  Eskimo  'Whale ry  at  Tuktoyaktuk 

.  .  .  .  Nancy  Davis 

Prophet  in  the  Wilderness 

.  .  .  Hermann  Hagedorn 

The  Main  Deep  . 

The  Fisherman  . 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

The  Slave  . 

Winter  on  Georges  Bank  .... 

James  B.  Connolly 

The  Necklace  . 

Sea  Fever  . 

The  Floods . .  . 

.  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 

The  Drive  . 

.  Stewart  Edward  White 

Vancouver  . 

Moonshine  . 

From  Adventures  in  Acting 

Courage  . 

.  .  Helen  Frazee-Bower 

The  Herring  Run  . 

Charles  Bruce 
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Stephen  Leacock 

The  Vinegar  Man  .  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 

The  Skeleton  In  Armour  ....  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Selections  Taught  On  Two  Occasions 


Aladdin  .  James  Russell  Lowell 

The  Creature  God  Forgot  .  Martin  Johnson 

Gold-Mounted  Guns  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  F.  R.  Buckley 

Nationhood  .  .  Frederick  Philip  Grove 

The  Men  In  Sheepskin  Coats  .  Bruce  Hutchison 

Selections  Taught  On  Three  Occasions 

On  Breams . . . Lin  lutang 

(Two  lessons  were  concerned  with  reviewing 
examination  papers.  Another  was  a  lesson 
on  creative  writing) 
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